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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
‘““Wuat an abominable climate,” 


¥ Boncassen had said when they were quite 


alone at Maidenhead. 
} “My dear, you didn’t think you were to 
bring New York along with you when you 
came here,” replied her husband. 
“T wish I was going back to-morrow.’ 
“That’s a foolish thing to say. People 
here are very kind, and you are seeing a 


} would ever see at home. Iam having a 
very good time. What do you say, 
Bell ?” 

“T wish I could have kept my stock- | 
. ings clean.” 
“ But what about the young men?” 
“Young men are pretty much the same | 
|everywhere, I guess. They never have 
‘their wits about them. They never mean 
what they say, because they don’t under- | 
stand the use of words. They are gene- | 
rally half impudent and half timid. When | 
| in love they do not at all understand what 
has befallen them. What they want they 
try to compass as a cow does, when it 
}| stands stretching out its head towards a | 
| stack of hay which it cannot reach. In- 
deed, there is no such thing as a young 


_———— 








is middle-aged. But take them at their 
worst they are a deal too good for us, for 
they become men some day, whereas we 
must only be women to the end.” 

“My word, Bella!” exclaimed the 
mother, 

“You have managed to be tolerably 
heavy upon God’s a #, taking them 


es . 


great deal more of the world than you | 


man, for a man is not really a man till he 


lin a lump,” said the father. “ Boys, 
| girls, and cows! Something has gone 
| wrong with you besides the rain.’ 

7s Nothing on earth, sir—except the 
| boredom.” 

“Some young mau has been talking to 
you, Bella.” 

“One or two, mother ; and I got to be 
thinking if any one of them should ask me 
to marry him, and if moved by some evil 
, | destiny I were to take him, whether I 
should murder him, or myself, or ran 
away with one of the others.” 

“Couldn’t you bear with him till, 
according to your own theory, he would 
grow out of his folly ? ” said the father. 

“Being a woman—no. The present 
moment is always everything tome. When 
that horrid old harridan halloaed out ~~ 
| somebody was smoking, I thought 
| should have died. It was very ba 

then.” 

| “ Awfal!” said Mrs. Boncassen, shaking 
her head. 

| “I didn’t seem to feel it much,” said 
‘the father. “One doesn’t look to have 
| everything just what one wants always. 
‘If I did I should go nowhere; but my 
total of life would be less enjoyable. If 
| ever you do get married, Bell, you should 
remember that.” 

“T mean to get married some day, so 
that I shouldn't be made love to any 
longer.” 


—_— 





nt 


the father. 
“ Mr. 
mother. 
“What I say is true. I hope it will 
have that effect. It had with you, my 
dear.” 
“T don’t know that people didn’t think 


Boncassen!” ejaculated the 
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of meas much as of anybody else, even 
though I was married.” 
“Then, my dear, I never knew it.” 
Miss Boncassen, though she had behaved 
serenely and with good temper during the 
rocess of Dolly’s proposal, had not liked 
it. She had avery high opinion of herself, 
and was certainly entitled to have it by 
the undisguised admiration of all who 
came near her. She was not more indif- 
ferent to the admiration of young men 
than are other young ladies. But she was 
not proud of the admiration of Dolly 
Longstaff. She was here among strangers 
whose ways were unknown to her, whose 
rank and standing in the world were vague 
to her, and wonderful in their dimness. 
She knew that she was associating with 
men very different from those at home, 
where young men were supposed to be 
under the necesaity of earning their bread. 
At New York she would dance, as she had 
said, with bank clerks. She was not pre- 
pared to admit that a young London lord 
was better than s New York bank clerk. 
Judging the men on their own individual 
merits she might find the bank clerk to be 
the better of the two. But a certain 
sweetness of the aroma of rank was begin- 
ning to permeate her republican senses. 
The softness of a life in which no occupa- 
tion was compulsory had its charms for her. 
Though she had complained of the insuf- 
ficient intelligence of young men, she was 
alive to the delight of having nothings 





said to her pleasantly. All this had 
affected her so strongly that she had almost 
felt that a life among these English 
luxuries would be a pleasant life. Like 
most Americans who do not as yet know 
the country, she had come with an inward 
feeling that, as an American and a repub- 
lican, she might probably be despised. 
There is not uncommonly a savageness 
of self-assertion about Americans, which 
arises from a too great anxiety to be 
admitted to fellowship with Britons. She 
had felt this, and conscious of reputation 
already made by herself in the social life 
of New York, she had half trusted that 
she would be well received in London, and 
had half convinced herself that she would 
be rejected. She had not been rejected. 
She must have become quite aware of that. 
She had dropped very quickly the idea 
that she would be scorned. Ignorant as 
she had been of English life, she perceived 
that she had at once become popular. And 
his had been so in spite of her mother’s 








homelincss and her father’s awkwardness. 


| By herself and by her own gifts she had 


done it. She had found out concerning 
herself that she had that which would 
commend her to other society than that of 
the Fifth Avenue. Those lords of whom 
she had heard were as plenty with her as 
blackberries. Young Lord Silverbridge, 
of whom she was told that of all the young 
lords of the day he stood first in rank and 
wealth, was peculiarly her friend. Her 
brain was firmer than that of most girls, 
but even her brain was a littleturned. She 
never told herself that it would be well 
for her to become the wife of such a one. 
In her more thoughtful moments she told 
herself that it would not be well. But 
still the allurement was strong upon her. 
Park Lane was sweeter than the Fifth 
Avenue. Lord Silverbridge was sweeter 
than the bank clerk. 

But Dolly Longstaff was not. She 
would certainly prefer the bank clerk to 
Dolly Longstaff. And yet Dolly Long- 
staff was the one among her English 
admirers who had come forward and 
spoken out. She did not desire that any- 
one should come forward and speak out. 
But it was an annoyance to her that this 
special man should have done so. 

The waiter at the Langham understood 
American ways perfectly, and when a 
young man called between three and four 
o’clock, asking fur Mrs. Boncassen, said 
that Miss Boncassen was at home. The 
young man took off his hat, brushed up 
his hair, and followed the waiter up to the 
sitting-room. The door was opened, and 
the young man was announced. “ Mr, 
Longstaff.” 

Miss Boncassen was rather disgusted. 
She had had enough of this English lover. 
Why should he have come after what had 
occurred yesterday? He ought to have 
felt that he was absolved from the necessity 
of making personal enquiries. ‘lam glad 
to see that you got home safe,’’ she said, as 
she gave him her hand. 

“ And you too, I hope?” 

“ Well—so, so; with my clothes a 
good deal damaged, and my temper rather 
worse.” 

““T am so sorry.” 

“Tt should not rain on such days. 
Mother has gone to church.” 

“Oh, indeed. I like going to church 
myself sometimes.” 

“Do you, now ?” 

“ T know what would make me like to 
go to church.” 

“ And father is at the Atheneum. He 
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goes there to do a little light reading in the 
library on Sanday afternoon.” 

“T shall never forget yesterday, Miss 
Boncassen.” 

“ You wouldn’t if your clothes had been 
spoilt as mine were.” 

“Money will repair that.” 

“ Well, yes ; but when I’ve had a peiti- 
coat flounced particularly to order I don’t 
like to see it ill-treated. There are emotions 
of the heart which money can’t touch.” 

“Just so—emotions of the heart! 
That’s the very phrase.” 

She was determined if possible to pre- 
vent a repetition of the scene which had 
taken place up at Mrs. de Bever’s temple. 
“ All my emotions are about my dress.” 

“ All?” 

“ Well, yes, all. I guess I don’t care 
much for eating and drinking.” Insaying 
this she actually contrived to produce 
something of a nasal twang. : 

“Hating and drinking!” said Dolly. 
“Of course they are necessities—and so 
are clothes.” 

“ But new things are such ducks!” 

“ Trowsers may be,” said Dolly. 

Then she took a prolonged gaze at him, 
wondering whether he was or was not such 
afool as he looked. ‘How funny you 
are,” she said. 

“A man does not generally feel funny 
after going through what I suffered yes- 
terday, Miss Boncassen.” 

“Would you mind ringing the bell ?” 

“Must it be done quite at once?” 

“ Quite—quite,” she said. “I can do 
it myself for the matter of that.” And 
she rang the bell somewhat violently. 
Dolly sank back again into his seat, 
remarking, in his usual apathetic way, that 
he had intended to obey her behest, but 
had not understood that she was in so 
great a hurry. ‘I am always ina hurry,” 
she said. “I like things to be done— 
sharp.” And she hit the table a crack. 
“Please bring me some iced water.” This, 
of course, was addressed to the waiter. 
“ And a glass for Mr. Longstaff.”’ 

“None for me, thank you.” 

“ Perhaps you'd like soda and brandy.” 

“Oh, dear, no; nothing of the kind. 
Bat Iam sc much obliged to yon all the 
same.” As the water bottle was in fact 
standing in the room, and as the waiter 
had only to hand the glass, all this created 
but little obstacle. Still it had its effect, 
and Dolly, when the man had retired, felt 
that there was a difficulty in proceeding. 





“T have called to-day ” he began. 


“That has been so kind of you. But 
mother has gone to church.” 1 

“Tam very glad that she has gone to | 
church, because I wish to——” 

“Ob, laws! There’s a horse has tum- 
bled down in the street. I heard it.” 

“He has got up again,” said Dolly, 
looking leisurely out of the window. 
“ Bat as I was saying——” 

“T don’t think that the water we 
Americans drink can be good. It makes 
the women become ugly so young.” 

“You will never become ugly.” 

She got up and curtsied to him, and 
then, still standing, made him a speech. 
“ Mr. Longstaff, it would be absurd of meto 
pretend not to understand what you mean. 
But I won’t have any more of it. Whether 
you are making fun of me, or whether 
you are in earnest, it is just the same.” 

“ Making fun of you!” 

“Tt does not signify. 
which it is. But I won't have 
There!” 

“A gentleman should be allowed to 
express his feelings and to explain his | 
position.” | 

“You have expressed and explained |! 
more than enough, and I won’t have any 
more. If you will sit down and talk 
about something else, or else go away, 
there shall be an end of it; but if you go 
on, I will ring the bell again. What can 
a man gain by going on when a girl has 
spoken as I have done?” They were 
both at this time standing up, and he was 
now as angry as she was. 

“T’ve paid you the greatest compliment 
a@ man can pay a woman,” he began. 

“Very well. If I remember rightly I 
thanked you for it yesterday. If you wish 
it, I will thank you again to-day. But it 
is a compliment which becomes very much 
the reverse if it be repeated too often. 
You are sharp enough to understand that 
I have done everything in my power to 
save us both from this trouble.”’ 

“What makes you so fierce, Miss 
Boncassen ? ” 

“What makes you so foolish ? ” 

“T suppose it must be something peculiar 
to American ladies.” 

“Just that—something peculiar to 
American ladies. They don’t like—well ; 
I don’t want to say anything more that 
can be called fierce.” 

At this moment the door was again 
opened and Lord Silverbridge was an- 
nounced. “ Halloa, Dolly, are you here?” 

“Tt seems that I am.” 


I don’t care 
it. 
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“ And I am here too,” said Miss Bon- 
cassen, smiling her prettiest. 

“None the worse for 
troubles, I hope ? ” 

“A good deal the worse. I have been 
explaining all that to Mr. Longstaff, who 
has been quite sympathetic with me about 
my things.” 

“ A terrible pity that shower,” said Dolly. 

“ For you,” said Silverbridge, ‘‘ because, 
if I remember right, Miss Boncassen was 
walking with you—but I was rather glad 
of it.” 

“ Lord Silverbridge! ” 

“T regarded it as a direct interposition 
of Providence, because you would not 
dance with me.” 

“Any news to-day, 
asked Dolly. 

“Nothing particular. They say that 
Coalheaver can’t run for the Leger.” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Dolly 
vigorously. 

“ Broke down at Ascot. 
it’s a lie.” 

“Sure to be a lie,” said Dolly. ‘ What 
do you think of Madame Scholzdam, Miss 
Boncassen ? ” 

“T am not a good judge.” 

“Never heard anything equal to it yet 
in this world,” said Dolly. “I wonder 
whether that’s true about Coalheaver ? ” 

“'Tifto says so.” 

“Which at the present moment,” asked 
Miss Boncassen, “is the greater favourite 
with the public, Madame Scholzdam or 
Coalheaver ?” 

“« Coalheaver is a horse, Miss Boncassen.” 

* Oh—a horse ! ” 

“ Perhaps I ought to say a colt.” 

“Oh—a colt!” 

“Do you suppose, Dolly, that Miss 
Boncassen doesn’t know all that?” asked 
Silverbridge. 

“‘ He supposes that my American ferocity 
has never been sufficiently softened for the 
reception of polite erudition.” 

“You two have been quarrelling, I fear.” 

“T never quarrel with a woman,” said 
Dolly. 

“Nor with a man in my presence, I 
hope,” said Miss Boncassen. 

‘Somebody does seem to have got out 
of bed at the wrong side,” said Silver- 
bridge. 

“] did,” said Miss Boncassen. “I got 
out of bed at the wrong side. I am cross. 
I can’t get over the spoiling of my flounces. 
I think you had better both go away and 
leave me. If I could walk about the room 


yesterday’s 


Silverbridge ? ” 


But I dare say 








for half an hour and stamp my feet, I 
should get better.” 

Silverbridge thought that as he had come 
last, he certainly ought to be left last. 
Miss Boncassen felt that, at any rate, Mr. 


Longstaff should go. Dolly felt that his 
manhood required him to remain. After 
what had taken place he was not going to 
leave the field vacant for another. There- 
fore he made no effort to move. 

“That seems rather hard upon me,” said 
Silverbridge. ‘You told me to come.” 

“IT told you to come and ask after us all. 
You have come and asked after us, and 
have been informed that we are very bad. 
What more can I say? You accuse me 
of getting out of bed the wrong side, and 
I own that I did.” 

“JT meant to say that Dolly Longstaff 
had done so.” 

“ And I say it was Silverbridge,” said 
Dolly. 

““ We aren’t very agreeable together, are 
we? Upon my word I think you'd better 
both go.” Silverbridge immediately got 
up from his chair ; upon which Dolly also 
moved. 

“What the mischief is up?” asked 
Silverbridge, when they were under the 
porch together. 

“The truth is, you never can tell what 
you are to do with those American girls.” 

“T suppose you have been making up 
to her.” 

“Nothing in earnest. She seemed to 
me to like admiration; so I told her I 
admired her.” 

“What did she say then P ” 

“Upon my word, you seem to be very 
great at cross-examining. Perhaps you 
had better go back and ask her.” 

**T will, next time I see her.” Then he 
stepped into his cab, and in a loud voice 
ordered the man to drive him to the Zoo. 
But when he had gone a little way up 
Portland Place, he stopped the driver and 
desired he might be taken back again to 
the hotel. As he left the vehicle he looked 
round for Dolly, but Dolly Lad certainly 
gone. Then he told the waiter to take his 
card to Miss Boncassen, and explain that 
he had something to say which he had 
forgotten. - 

“So you have come back again,’ 
Miss Boncassen, laughing. 

“Of course I have. You didn’t suppose 
I was going to let that fellow get the 
better of me. Why should I be turned 
out because he had made an ass of 
himself !” 


’ said 
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“Who said he had made an ass of 
himself ? ” 

“But he had; hadn’t he? ” 

““No—by no means,” said she after a 
little pause. 

“Tell me what he had been saying.” 

“ Indeed I shall do nothing of the kind. 
If I told you all he said, then I should 
have to tell the next man all that you may 
say. Would that be fair? ” 

“T should not mind,” said Silverbridge. 

“T dare say not, because you have 
nothing particular to say. But the prin- 
ciple is the same. Lawyers and doctors 
and parsons talk of privileged communi- 
cations. Why should not a young lady 
have her privileged communications ? ” 

“Bat I have something particular to 
say.” 

“T hope not.” 

“* Why should you hope not.” 

‘“*T hate having things said particularly. 
Nobody likes conversation so well asI do; 
but it should never be particular.” 

“T was going to tell you that I came 
back to London yesterday in the same 
carriage with old Lady Clanfiddle, and 
that she swore that no consideration on 
earth would ever indace her to go to 
Maidenhead again.” 

“That isn’t particular.” 

“She went on to say—you won't tell 
of me; will you?” 

“Tt shall all be privileged.” 

“She went on to say that Americans 
couldn’t be expected to understand English 
manners.” 

“Perhaps they may be all the better 
for that.” 

“Then I spoke up. I swore I was 
awfully in love with you.” 

“You didn’t.” 

“T did—that you were, out and away, 
the finest girl I ever saw in my life. Of 
course you understand that her two 
daughters were there. And that as for 
manners—unless the rain could be attri- 
buted to American manners—I did not 
think anything had gone wrong.” 

“ What about the smoking ?” 

“T told her they were all Englishmen, 
and that if she had been giving the party 
herself they would have smoked just as 
much. You must understand that she 
never does give any parties.” 

“ How could you be so ill-natured ? ” 

“There was ever so much more of it. 
And it ended in her telling me that I was 
a school-boy. I found out the cause of it 
all. A great spout of rain had come upon 








her daughter’s hat, and that had produced 
a most melancholy catastrophe.” 

‘“*T would havegiven her mine willingly.” 

“An American hat—to be worn by 
Lady Violet Clanfiddle! ” 

“It came from Paris last week, sir.” 

“Bat must have been contaminated by 
American contact.” 

“Now, Lord Silverbridge,” said she, 
getting up, “if I had a stick I’d whip you.” 

“* Tt was such fan.” 

“* And you come here and tell it all to me.” 

“Of course I do. It was a deal too good 
to keep it to myself. ‘ American manners.’” 
As he said this he almost succeeded in 
looking like Lady Clanfiddle. 

At that moment Mr. Boncassen entered 
the room, and was immediately appealed 
to by his daughter. “Father, you must 
turn Lord Silverbridge out of the room.” 

“Dear me! If I must—of course I 
must. But why?” 

“He is saying everything horrid he can 
about Americans.” 

After this they settled down for a few 
minutes to general conversation, and then 
Lord Silverbridge again took his leave. 
When he was gone Isabel Boncassen 
almost regretted that the “something 
particular” which he had threatened to 
say had not been less comic in its nature. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. LORD POPPLECOURT. 
Wuewn the reader was told that Lord 
Popplecourt had found Lady Cantrip very 
agreeable it is to be hoped that the reader 
was disgusted. Lord Popplecourt would 
certainly not have given a second thought 
to Lady Cantrip unless he had been 
specially flattered. And why should such 
a man have been flattered by a woman 
who was in all respects his superior? The 
reader will understand. It had been 
settled by the wisdom of the elders that it 
would be a good thing that Lord Popple- 
court should marry Lady Mary Palliser. 
The mutual assent which leads to 
marriage should no doubt be spontaneous. 
Who does not feel that? Young love 
should speak from its first doubtful uncon- 
scious spark—a spark which any breath of 
air may quench or cherish—till it becomes 
a flame which nothing can satisfy but the 
union of the two lovers. No one should 
be told to love, or bidden to marry this 
man or that woman. The theory of this 
is plain to us all, and, till we have sons 
or daughters whom we feel imperatively 
obliged to control, the theory is unassail- 
able. But the duty is so imperative! The 
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duke had taught himself to believe tkat, 
as his wife would have been thrown away 
on the world had she been allowed to marry 
Burgo Fitzgerald, so would his daughter 
be thrown away were she allowed to marry 
Mr. Tregear. Therefore the theory of 
spontaneous love must in this case be set 
aside. Therefore the spark—would that 
it had been no more P—must be quenched. 
Therefore there could be no union of two 
lovers—but simply a prudent and perhaps 
splendid marriage. 

Lord Popplecourt was a man in pos- 
session of a large estate which was uner- 
cumbered. His rank in the peerage was 
not high; but his barony was of an old 
date, and, if things went well with him, 
something higher in rank might be open 
to him. He had good looks of that sort 
which recommend themselves to pastors 
and masters, to elders and betters. He 
had regular features. He looked as though 
he were steady. He was not impatient 
nor rollicking. Silverbridge was also good- 
looking—but his good looks were such as 
would give a pang to the hearts of anxious 
mothers of daughters. Tregear was the 
handsomest man of the three—but then he 
looked as though he had no betters and did 
not care for his elders. Lord Popplecourt, 
though a very young man, had once 
stammered through half-a-dozen words in 
the House of Lords, and had been known 
to dine with the “Benevolent Funds.” 
Lord Silverbridge had declared him to be 
a fool. No one thought him to be bright. 
But in the eyes of the duke—and of Lady 
Cautrip—he had his good qualities. 

Bat the work was very disagreeable, 
It was the more hard upon Lady Cantrip 
because she did not believe in it. If it 
could be done, it would be expedient. 
But she felt very strongly that it could 
not- be done. No doubt that Lady 
Glencora had been turned from her evil 
destiny; but Lady Glencora had been 
younger than her daughter was now, and 
possessed of less character. Nor was 
Lady Cantrip blind to the difference 
between a poor man with a bad character, 
such as that Burgo had been, and a poor 
man with a good character, such as was 
Tregear. Nevertheless she undertook to 
aid the work, and condescended to pretend 
to be so interested in the portrait of some 
common ancestor as to persuade the young 
man to have it photographed, in order that 
the bringing down of the photograph 
might lead to something. 
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Cantrip said very much to him about his 
grandmother, who was the old lady in 
question, ‘She could,” she said, “just 
remember the features of the dear old 
woman.” She was not habitually a 
hypocrite, and she hated herself for what 
she was doing, and yet her object was 
simply good—to bring together two young 
people who might advantageously marry 
each other. The mere talking about the 
old woman would be of no service. She 
longed to bring out the offer plainly, and 
say: “ There is Lady Mary Palliser. Don’t 
you think she’d make a good wife for 
your” But she could not, as yet, bring 
herself to be so indelicately plain. ‘ You 
haven’t seen the duke since?” she asked. 

“He spoke to me only yesterday in the 
House. I like the duke.” 

“Tf I may be allowed to say so, it would 
be for your advantage that ke should like 
you—that is, if you mean to take a part 
in politics.” 

‘“‘T suppose I shall,” said Popplecourt. 
“There isn’t much else to do.” 

“ You don’t go to races.”” He shook his 
head. “I am glad of that,” said Lady 
Cantrip. ‘ Nothing is so bad as the turf. 
I fear Lord Silverbridge is devoting him- 
self to the turf.” 

“T don’t think it can be good for any 
man to have much to do with Major Tifto. 
I suppose Silverbridge knows what he’s 
about.” 

Here was an opportunity which might 
have been used. It would have been so 
easy for her to glide from the imperfections 
of the brother to the perfections of the 
sister. But she could not bring herself to 
do it quite at once. She approached the 
matter, however, as nearly as she could 
without making her grand proposition. 
She shook her head sadly in reference to 
Silverbridge, and then spoke of the duke. 
“ His father is so anxious about him.” 

“*T dare say.” 

“T don’t know any man who is more 
painfully anxious about his children. He 
feels the responsibility so much since his 
wife’s death. There is Lady Mary.” 

“ She’s all right, I should say.” 

“All right! oh, yes. But when a girl 

is possessed of so many things— rank, 
beauty, intelligence, large fortune——” 
“Will Lady Mary have much ?” 
“ A large portion of her mother’s money, 
I should say. When all these things are 
joined together a father of course feels 
most anxious as to their disposal.” 
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“‘ Very clever,” said Lady Cantrip. 

“T think a girl may be too clever, you 
know,” said Lord Popplecourt. 

“Perhaps she may. But I know more 
who are too foolish, I am so much 
obliged to you for the photograph.” 

* Don’t mention it.” 

“T really did not mean that you should 
send a man down.” 

On that occasion the two young people 
did not see each other. Lady Mary did 
not come down, and Lady Cantrip lacked 
the courage to send for her. As it was, 
might it not be possible that the young 
man should be induced to make himself 
agreeable to the young lady without any 
further explanation? But love-making 
between young people cannot well take 
place unless they be brought together. 
There was a difficulty in bringing them 
together at Richmond. The duke had 
indeed spoken of meeting Lord Popple- 
court at dinner there; but this was to 
have followed the proposition which Lady 
Cantrip should make to him. She could 
not yet make the proposition, and there- 
fore she hardly knew how to arrange the 
dinner. She was obliged at last to let the 
wished-for lover go away without arrang- 
ing anything. When the duke should 
have settled his autumn plans, then an 
attempt must be made to induce Lord 
Popplecourt to travel in the same direction. 

That evening Lacy Cantrip said a few 
words to Mary respecting the proposed 
suitor. “There is nothing I have such a 
horror of as gambling,” she said. 

“Tt is dreadful.” 

“Tam very glad to think that Nidderdale 
does not do anything of that sort.” It was 
perhaps on the cards that Nidderdale should 
do things of which she knew nothing. 
“T hope Silverbridge does not bet.” 

“T don’t think he does.” 

“There’s Lord Popplecourt—quite a 
young man—with everything at his own 
disposal, and a very large estate. Think 
of the evil he might do if he were given 


that way.” 
“* Does he gamble?” 
“Not at all. It must be such a comfort 


to his mother!” 

“He looks to me as though he never 
would do anything,” said Lady Mary. 
Then the subject was dropped. 

It was a week after this, towards the 
end of July, that the duke wrote a line 
to Lady Cantrip, apologising for what he 
had done, but explaining that he had 
asked Lord Popplecourt to dine at The 


He had, he 
said, been assured by Lord Cantrip that 
such an arrangement would be quite con- 


Horns on a certain Sunday. 


venient. It was clear from his letter that 
he was much in earnest. Of course there 
was no reason why the dinner should not 
be eaten. Only the speciality of the invi- 
tation to Lord Popplecourt must not be 
so glaring that he himself should be struck 
by the strangeness of it. There must be a 
little party made up. Lord Nidderdale 
and his wife were therefore bidden to come 
down, and Silverbridge, who at first con- 
sented rather unwillingly, and Lady Mabel 
Grex, as to whom the duke made a special 
request that she might be asked. This 
last invitation was sent express from Lady 
Mary, and included Miss Cass. So the 
party was made up. The careful reader 
will perceive that there were to be ten of 
them. 

“Tsn’t it odd papa wanting to have Lady 
Mabel?” Mary said to Lady Cantrip. 

“‘ Does he not know her, my dear ?” 

“ He hardly ever spoke to her. I'll tell 
you what; I expect Silverbridge is going 
to marry her.” 

“ Why shouldn’t he ?” 

“T don’t know why he shorvldn’t. 
is very beautiful, and very clever. But if 
80, papa must know all about it. It does 
seem so odd that papa of all people should 
turn match-maker, or even that he should 
think of it.” 

“‘Somuch is thrown upon him now,” said 
Lady Cantrip. 

“Poor papa!” Then she remembered 
herself, and spoke with a little start. “ Of 
course I am not thinking of myself. 
Arranging a marriage is very different 
from preventing anyone from marrying.” 

“Whatever he may think to be his duty 
he will be sure to do it,” said the elder 
lady very solemnly. 

Lady Mabel was surprised by the invita- 
tion, but she was not slow to accept it. 
“ Papa will be here and will be so glad to 
meet you,” Lady Mary had said. Why 
should the Dake of Omnium wish to meet 
her? “Silverbridge will be here too,” 
Mary had gone on to say. “It is just a 
family party. Papa, you know, is not 
going anywhere; noram I.” By all this 
Lady Mabel’s thoughts were much stirred, 
and her bosom somewhat moved. And 
Silverbridge also was moved by it. Of 
course he could not but remember that he 
had pledged himself to his father to ask 
Lady Mabel to be his wife. He had 
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unkind to him, or at any rate indifferent. 

He had surely said enough to her to make 
her know what he meant; and yet she had 
taken no trouble to meet him half way. 
And then Isabel Boncassen had intervened. 
Now he was asked to dinner in a most 
unusual manner. 

Of all the guests invited Lord Popple- 
court was perhaps the least disturbed. 
He was quite alive to the honour of being 
noticed by the Duke of Omnium, and alive 
also to the flattering courtesy shown to him 
by Lady Cantrip. But justice would not be 
done him unless it were acknowledged that 
he had as yet flattered himself with no 
hopes in regard to Lady Mary Palliser. He, 
when he prepared himself for his journey 
down to Richmond, thought much more 
of the duke than of the duke’s daughter. 

“Oh, yes, I can drive you down if you 
like that kind of thing,” Silverbridge said 
to him on the Saturday evening. 

“ And bring me back ?” 

“Tf you will come when I am coming. 
I hate waiting for a fellow.” 

“‘ Suppose we leave at half-past ten.” 

“I won’t fix any time; but if we can’t 
make it suit there’ll be the governor’s 
carriage.” 

“Will the duke go down in hiscarriage?” 

“T suppose so. It’s quicker and less 
trouble than the railway.” Then Lord 
Popplecourt refiected that he would cer- 
tainly come back with the duke if he 
could so manage it, and there floated before 
his eyes visions of under-secretaryships, 
all of which might owe their origin to 
this proposed drive up from Richmond. 

At six o’clock on the Sunday evening 
Silverbridge called for Lord Popplecourt. 
““Upon my word,” said he, “ I didn’t ever 
expect to see you in my cab.” 

“Why not me especially ? ” 

“‘ Because you’re not one of our lot.” 

“You'd sooner have Tifto, I dare say.” 

“No, I wouldn’t. Tifto is not at all a 
pleasant companion, though he understands 
horses. You’re going in for heavy politics, 
I suppose.” 

“ Not particularly heavy.” 

“If not, why on earth does my governor 
take you up? You won’t mind my 
smoking, I dare say.” After this there 
was no conversation between them. 
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Tue late Mr. Robert Baddeley, come- 
dian, gave directions in his will that the 





| hundred pounds Three per Cent. Consoli- 
| dated Bank Annuities should be expended 
|in the purchase of a Twelfth-cake, wine, 
/and punch; and he requested the ladies 
'and gentlemen who should form the 
| Drury Lane company for the time being 
|to partake of those creature comforts 
| every recurring Twelfth Night in the 
great green-room of the theatre. In the 
earlier part of his life Mr. Baddeley had 
followed the calling of a cook and confec- 
tioner ; the Drury Lane T welfth-cake may 
be supposed therefore to symbolise his 
connection both with plays and pastry. 
But a higher claim to fame on Mr. 
Baddeley’s part arises from the fact that 
he was concerned in the first representation 
of The School for Scandal ; he was indeed 
the original performer of Moses, and his 
name consequently is so registered in 
every publication of Sheridan’s immortal 
comedy. It did not occur to the actor, 
perhaps, that Moses would keep his place 
upon the stage so persistently. In any 
case, he preferred to be remembered by 
means of his cake. Nor did Mr. Baddeley 
ever chance to think that in the years to 
come Drury Lane might possess no regular 
company of comedians, that its stage 
might be occupied wholly by pantomimists 
and posturers, and that Johnson’s famous 
prologue might be prophetically con- 
sidered, and its fulfilment seen to be 
almost literal : 


Perhaps where Lear has raved and Hamlet died, 
On fiying cars new sorcerers may ride; 

Perhaps (for who can guess the effects of chance ?) 
Here Hunt may box or Mahomet may dance. 


Even more deplorable events, still more 
beyond the prospect of Mr. Baddeley’s 
belief, were to happen. He could not 
possibly have dreamt that his cake would 
ever fall a prey to a troop of French per- 
formers. Yet the Twelfth Night of 1849 
aaw Drury Lane Theatre in the possessicn 
of Franconi’s equestrian company from the 
Paris Cirque. 

Robert Baddeley was born about 1733. 
Little enough is known of his parentage 
and early history, but he was bred a cook, 
it seems. Possibly, like Betterton, he was 
the son of a cook. For some time he 
operated in the kitchen of Lord North; he 
afterwards entered the service of Samuel 
Foote. It may be that he acquired in the 
household of Foote an inclination towards 
the stage. He quitted the kitchen, how- 
ever, to fill the situation of valet de 
chambre to a gentleman proceeding upon 
what used to be called “ the grand tour.” 
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about three years, acquiring some know- 
ledge of foreign language, and, as a bio- 
grapher describes it, “sprinkling his mind 
with a number of bagatelle accomplish- 
ments.” He reappeared as a fine gentle- 
man with a taste for the pleasures of the 
town, his master’s generosity enabling him 
to figure at the theatres and other public 
places of resort. In this manner he met 
with a Miss Sophia Snow, the daughter of 
the king’ssergeant-trumpeter, and presently 
confessed himself deeply enamonured of her. 
The lady, born in the parish of St. Mar- 
garet, Westminster, in the year 1745, had 
received a very genteel education, and 
was possessed, moreover, as her biographer 
states, of “‘an uncommon degree of softness 
and delicacy in her features and person, 
with every necessary external accomplish- 
ment of her sex.” At this time she 
attracted the attention and esteem of all 
who knew her, and “the tenor of her 
conduct being regulated by the strictest 
decorum, ensured her general respect.” 
Miss Snow received musical instruction 
from her father, who proved himself a 
somewhat severe master; but he was 
anxious that she should becomea thorough 
mistress of the harpsichord. She often 
complained to a neighbour of the tyranny of 
the serjeant-trumpeter, and of the hardships 
she was compelled to endure as his pupil. 
Now it so chanced that close by lodged Mr. 
Robert Baddeley, who hearing of Miss 
Snow’s distresses, quickly proposed to her 
a means of escapiag from them. He threw 
himself at her feet, and avowed his love. 
After an obstinate siege of three weeks 
Sophia Snow surrendered, and eloping 
from home became the wife of Robert 
Baddeley. This was in the year 1764. 
Meanwhile Baddeley had become an 
actor, making his first appearance in 
October, 1761, at the Smoke Alley Theatre, 
Dublin, under Mossop’s management, 
as Gomez in the comedy of The Spanish 
Friar. He also undertook, during the 
same season, such characters as Dr. Caius, 
Sir Francis Gripe, Touchstone, the French- 
man in Lethe, and Honeycombe in the 
farce of Polly Honeycombe. He seems to 
have been the first actor who specially 
studied what are known as broken English 
parts, and may be said to have invented 
for himself a special line of business. An 


early historian of the Irish stage notes of 
Baddeley that he imparted a peculiar 
manner and originality to ‘‘ Frenchmen, 
Jews, and parts of dry cynical humour.” 
His success in Dublin soon secured him an 











engagement at Drury Lane. He made his 
first appearance there on the 20th Sep- 
tember, 1763, as Polonius tothe Hamlet of 
Holland, for Garrick had started upon his 
long projected visit to the Continent. The 
other characters assumed by Baddeley at 
this time were the Old Captain in Philaster; 
Alderman Smuggler in The Constant 
Couple ; Lockworth in the farce of Love 
at First Sight, written by King, the actor ; 
Flute in A Midsummer Night’s Dream; 
Sir Philip Modelove in A Bold Stroke for 
a Wife; Dr. Caius; Aristander in The 
Rival Queens, &c. Baddeley soon intro- 
duced his wife to the Drury Lane manage- 
ment. She had displayed some histrionic 
ability, and without donbt her beauty was 
very remarkable. She was forthwith 
engaged at “a decent salary.” © She is 
believed to have been the anonymous 
actress described in the play-bills as “a 
young gentlewoman,” who appeared as 
Ophelia on the 27th September, 1764. 
There is a story, however, that in conse- 
quence of the sudden illness of Mrs. 
Cibber, Mrs. Baddeley made her first essay 
upon the stage as Cordelia to the Lear of 
Powell, when she was so alarmed at the 
aspectof the/Edgar of the night as Mad Tom 
that she screamed and fainted away. At 
the close of the season The Beggars’ Opera 
was presented, for the joint benefit of Mr. 
and Mrs. Baddeley, the husband persona- 
ting Filch, and the wife Polly. Among 
other characters assumed by Baddeley at 
this time were the Lord Mayor in Richard 
the Third; Razor in The Provoked Wife; 
Don Lopez in The Wonder; and Petulant 
in The Way of the World. Daring the 
summer Mrs. Baddeley sang songs at 
Vauxhall and Ranelagh, at a salary of 
twelve guineas per week, and was received 
with great applause. 

The season of 1765-6 saw the production 
of the famous comedy of The Clandestine 
Marriage, Baddeley’s Swiss valet Canton 
supporting admirably the Lord Ogleby of 
King. In later years Mrs. Baddeley was 
required now and then to assume the 
character of the heroine, Fanny Sterling, 
when the audience were much amused to 
hear Baddeley, as Canton, commending 
Miss Fanny’s charms to his master, and 
professing to find that great sympathy 
existed between the young lady and his 
lordship. For it was within public know- 
ledge that Mr. and Mrs. Baddeley had 
quarrelled desperately and lived apart; 
that although they continued to be mem- 
bers of the Drury Lane company they 
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exchanged no word with each other save 
upon the stage, when so required by their 
histrionic duties. King George the Third 
and his consort are said to have been 
highly diverted with the passages in the 
comedy that seemed to reflect upon the 
private disagreements of the Baddeleys. 
“This effect of character upon the feelings 
of the audience, caused a universal laugh, 
in which their majesties heartily joined,” 
writesa biographerof theplayers. Presently 
tke actress was honoured by a message from 
the king, brought by the royal page, Mr. 
Ramus, desiring her to give sittings to 
Mr. Zoffany, the artist, that her portrait 
might be included in the scene from The 
Clandestine Marriage he was about to 
paint by command of his majesty. This 
incident greatly extended the fame of her 
beanty and of her theatrical merit. “ She 
became caressed, adored, and followed by 
the first persons in the nation.” A corrupt 
society constituted her its special toast and 
supreme idol. She lived, as it were, in a 
poisoned atmosphere of fulsome adulation 
and dishonest compliment; the pretended 
homage of the rakes and profligates of the 
town, and the devotion they professed for 
her, were butinsults in the slightest disguise. 

For some seasons, however, scandal 
seems not to have busied itself concerning 
Mr. and Mrs. Baddeley ; there was, at any 
rate, no apparent discord between them. 
In the year 1767, upon the occasion of their 
joint benefit, Othello was presented, when 
Mr. Baddeley appeared as Roderigo, and 
his wife as Desdemona. In 1768 the 
benefit was for Mrs. Baddeley only; but her 
husband was not absent from the stage. 
He represented Papillon in The Liar, to 
the Young Wilding of Palmer. But both 
husband and wife were presently dis- 
missed the theatre. It was said that the 
indiscreet conduct of Mrs. Baddeley had 
offended the green room, and that the com- 
pany had unanimously required her de- 
parture. Moreover, a dissension had arisen 
because Baddeley, being liable for her 
debts, had insisted upon ‘ receiving his 
wife’s salary. Mr. George Garrick having 
advocated the lady’s cause with injudicious 
warmth, was challenged by her husband 
to fight duel in Hyde Park. Butalthough 
swords were drawn and crossed, the com- 
bat terminated comfortably in an appro- 
priately theatrical manner, and withont 
bloodshed. A general adjustment of diffi- 
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culties forthwith ensued, and Mr. and Mrs. | 
Baddeley were formally reinstated mem- | 


bers of the Drury Lane company. 





From this time, however, the lady’s 
appearance upon the scene became some- 
what intermittent, and for about two years 
she wholly withdrew herself from the 
theatre; but she presently resumed her 
professional duties, and continued upon the 
London stage until 1781. She undertook 
a great variety of characters, and, without 
doubt, proved herself an actress of distinc- 
tion. She played Ophelia to Garrick’s 
Hamlet, Baddeley appearing as Polonius. 
She was Dame Kiteley in 1767, when 
Garrick personated Kiteley, and Baddeley 
Brainworm. She was Hero to Garrick’s 
Benedick, and Jessica to King’s Shylock. 
Among her other Shakespearean characters 
were Miranda, Portia in Julius Cesar, 
Olivia in Twelfth Night, and Celia in As 
You Like it. In tragedy she undertook such 
characters as Mrs. Beverley in the Game- 
ster, Leonora in The Revenge, Statira in 
Alexander the Great, and Lady Elizabeth 
Gray in the Earl of Warwick. When, in 
1777, Sheridan’s Rivals was transferred 
from Covent Garden to Drury Lane, she 
assumed the part of Julia, while Baddeley 
performed Fag. Sentimental comedy com- 
ing into fashion she was applauded as the 
original representative of Harriet in Mrs. 
Griffith’s School for Rakes; and of Miss 
Marchmont and Miss Willoughby in 
Hugh Kelly’s Comedies, False Delicacy and 
A Word tothe Wise. The unpopularity of 
Kelly at this time for political reasons, and 
because of his scurrilous poem of Thespis, 
led to a riot, which threatened the destruc- 
| tion of the theatre, and lasted two evenings; 
even the actresses who appeared in A Word 
to the Wise were grossly insulted; while 
Mrs. Baddeley, we read, ‘narrowly escaped 
being greatly hurt with anorange.” Mrs. 
Baddeley also appeared as the Lady in 
Comus; as Maria in Burgoyne’s Maid of 
the Oaks; as Rosetta and Clarissa in the 
operas of Love in a Village and Lionel and 
Clarissa ; as Patty in the Maid of the Mill; 
Philadel in King Arthur; and as the 
heroine in very many after-pieces and 
farces. She was further of service to 
Garrick when he transferred his Shake- 
sperean Jubilee from Stratford-upon- 
Avon to the stage of Drury Lene. Her 
theatrical engagement not being renewed 
after 1781, she appeared as a singer at 
the Eidophusicon, a dioramic exhibition 
contrived by De Loutherbourg the scene- 
painter, and presented now in Exeter 
Change, at the Patagonian Theatre, and 
now in Panton Square. After this, she 
was seen no more in London, but pro- 
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ceeded to Ireland to fulfil a promising 
engagement. 

The remarkable beauty of Mrs. Baddeley 
had obtained the early recognition of the 
public, and was long held to be almost a 
matter of general interest. When in 1771 
Foote produced his comedy of The Maid 
of Bath at the Haymarket, Mrs. Baddeley, 
by desire of the manager, occupied a 
prominent position in a box near the stage. 
About the middle of the play, Foote, in 
the character of Flint, descanting upon 
the charms of the heroige, who had her 
prototype, by-the-by, in the lovely Miss 
Linley of Bath, afterwards known as Mrs. 
Sheridan, advanced to the footlights and ex- 
claimed : “ Not even the beauty of the nine 
Muses, nor even of the divine Baddeley 
herself, who is sitting there” (and he 
pointed to her box), “‘ could exceed that of 
the Maid of Bath!” This extravagance is 
said to have drawn extraordinary applause 
from all parts of the house. The actor 
was encored, and even called upon to re- 
peat the words three times. Mrs. Baddeley 
rose from her seat and curtseyed to the 
audience, “‘and it was near a quarter of an 
hour before she could discontinue her obedi- 
ence, the plaudits lasting solong.” Her face 
was suffused with blushes, which remained 
apparent the whole evening, for Mrs. 
Baddeley was not, we are assured, “ac- 
cording to the fashion of modern beauties, 
made up by art, for she never used any 
rouge but on the stage.” She was accus- 
tomed to be present at “every public 
place of resort frequented by the nobility 
and people of fashion,” where her charms 
of presence, the splendour and costliness 
of her dresses, the brilliance of her jewels, 
excited the liveliest attention. However 
upon the opening of the Pantheon for 
concerts, &c., in 1772, Mrs. Baddeley was 
refused admission by the proprietors, who 
desired to be without the patronage of 
“any of the players,” and preferred to 
depend upon the support of persons of 
quality and good repute exclusively. The 
lady’s friends declared they would secure 
her entrance by force if necessary. Extra 
bodies of constables were in attendance to 
preserve order, but some fifty noblemen 
and gentlemen surrounded Mrs. Baddeley’s 
sedan-chair as she approached the portico 
of the building. The constables, exhibit- 
ing their staves, and lifting their hats, 
stated with the utmost civility that they 
were strictly enjoined to admit no players 
to the Pantheon. The noblemen and 
gentlemen thereupon drew their swords, 





and declared they would run through the 
body all who opposed the entrance of Mrs. 
Baddeley. The constables could but yield 
to superior numbers; thereupon, with 
their swords still unsheathed, the lady’s 
partisans, having secured her admission, 
declared that they would not suffer the 
entertainments to proceed until the mana- 
gers had humbly apologised for their in- 
sulting conduct. They were constrained to 
beg the pardon, not only of Mrs. Baddeley, 
but of all her champions individaally, 
and to rescind their order as to the 
exclusion of players. Thereupon Mrs. 
Abington (to be afterwards famous as 
Lady Teazle), who had been quietly wait- 
ing to learn the issue of the contest, pre- 
sented herself at the door of the Pantheon, 
and was admitted without further question 
as to character or calling. 

But soon debt and difficulties of various 
kinds beset the beautiful Mrs. Baddeley. 
Her recklessness and improvidence, the 
viciousness of her life, knew no bounds. 
She fied hither and thither to escape the 
bailiffs ; she was arrested and her goods 
seized by the sheriffs again and again ; 
she was carried from spunging-house to 
spunging-house. No longer secure of 
her liberty in England, she sought refage 
now in France, now in Ireland, now in 
Scotland. Her beauty waned; her health 
gave way; she suffered at times from 
extreme poverty. The degradation and 
misery of her later years can scarcely be 
described. She reappeared upon the stage 
at York in 1783, having become a member 
of Tate Wilkinson’s company, and per- 
sonated Clarissa, Polly, Rosetta, Imogen, 
and other of her more admired characters. 
But she now made excessive demands 
upon the indulgence of her audiences. 
As Wilkinson writes of the performance 
for her benefit at York: “She was very 
lame, and to make that worse was so 
stupidly intoxicated with laudanum that 
it was with great difficulty she finished 
the performance.” She went with the 
company to Leeds, ‘‘ but what with illness, 
laziness, and inebriety, I was never certain 
of Mrs. Baddeley’s performance from one 
night to another, so she sank into neglect 
and contempt.” In reference to her 
poverty, Wilkinson relates that although 
she received “very genteel payment ” from 
him, “she was in truth reduced to beg- 
gary—not worth a single shilling.” He 
adds: “Her friend and companion, a 
Mrs. Stell, was with her, who, I fancy, had 
always occasion for such sums as the 
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unfortunate woman received.” She was 
a member of the Edinburgh company 
during the seasons of 1783-4-5; but 
her health failed more and more, and 
whatever the terms of her engagement 
may have been, she probably appeared 
upon the stage but seldom. She seems, 
indeed, at this time to have subsisted 
mainly upon the charity of her playfellows. 
“The kind hearts of the Edinburgh com- 
pany, to their great credit, exhausted their 
own little stock to prevent her absolutely 
starving, and provided something like an 
interment, with a poor coffin, which, but 
for their laudable humanity, she must have 
wanted.” She died in July, 1786. 

The Mrs. Stell, of whom Wilkinson 
makes mention, was the Mrs. Elizabeth 
Steele who in 1787 published the scan- 
dalous Memoirs in six volumes of the 
unfortunate Mrs. Sophia Baddeley, of 
Drury Lane Theatre. In the last cen- 
tury books of this class were only too 
numerous, and it has been suggested that 
the Life of Mrs. Baddeley was published 
by way of rivalling the shameless Auto- 
biography of Mrs. George Anne Bellamy, 
of Covent Garden Theatre. Mrs. Steele 
had acted in the capacity of confidant and 
abigail, or what used to be called “ con- 
venient woman,” to Mrs. Baddeley, and 
did not long survive the appearance of 
her book. The newspapers recorded on 
the 14th November, 1787, the death at 
the Dolphin Inn, Bishopsgate, “in the 
most extreme agonies and distress,” of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Steele, “lately advertised 
for a forgery committed on a respectable 
house in the city,” but better known from 
her having published the Memoirs of 
Mrs. Baddeley. It appears that the 
woman, absconding from the officers of 
justice, had taken refuge at the Dolphin, 


her real name and condition being unknown | 


to the Jandlord and his servants. She had 
arrived at the inn bout a fortnight before 
in a shabby old chariot, when she asked 
to be provided with a lodging and a nurse 
_ because of the infirm state of her health. 

She was buried in Bishopsgate churchyard 
“in a manner little better than a common 
pauper.” 


Meanwhile Baddeley continued to serve | 


faithfully the Drury Lane management, 
usually fulfilling an engagement during 
the summer months at the little theatre 
in the Haymarket. His repertory of cha- 
racters was somewhat confined ; the public 
did not encourage him to enterprise in his 
impersonations, or to depart much from the 


Baddeley challenged him to fight with 


special “line of business” he had marked 
out for himself. In The Theatres, a 
Poetical Dissection, published in 1771, 
the actor is briefly mentioned : 


We think that Baddeley can never miss 
A crouching Frenchman or a flattering Swiss, 
Yet for all else his talents are but small, &c. 


Hugh Kelly, in his Thespis, while refer- 
ring to the wife as 


the gentle Baddeley, whose form 
Sweet as her voice can never fail to charm, 
Whose melting strain no Arne’s eccentric skill 
As yet has tortured into modern thrill, &., 


thus described the husband: 

In foreign footmen Baddeley alone 

Preserves the native nasalness of tone, 

And in his manner strongly shows allied 

Their genuine turn of abjectness and pride. 

If proofs are wanting on Canton I call, 

And ask the general sentiments of all. 

Here then secure of competence and name, 

He ought to rest his fortune and his fame, &c. 

A later and more malicious satirist, 
Anthony Pasquin, in his Children of 
Thespis, 1792, writes of Baddeley’s “ crab- 
apple phiz,” his grim front and dissonant 
voice, and charges him with being “ turgid 
and rough,” careless and slovenly : 

He snarls through his parts be they easy or hard, 

Like a mastiff that’s chained to bay thieves from 
a yard. 

Though none the misanthrope can copy so well, 

As an actor he’s slovenly—candour must tell, &c. 

The writer concludes, however : 

His enacting coarse Brainworm’s a noble exertion, 

And Polonius and Trinculo feed our diversion. 

Nothing being said of his skill in per- 

sonating foreigners. 

‘“‘His Swiss and his Jews, his Germans 
and his Frenchmen,” notes Boaden, ‘‘ were 
admirably characteristic ; they were finely 
generalised and played from actual know- 
ledge of the people, not from a casual 
snatch at individual peculiarities.” 

Michael Kelly relates of Baddeley that 
he was “a worthy man,” although he was 
often called “ Old Vinegar ;” but this was 
after a character he sustained with much 
applause in the farce of The Son in Law, 
produced at the Haymarket in 1779. He 
had a habit of smacking his lips when 
speaking, justifying Charles Bannister’s 
jocular remark: “My dear Baddeley, 
everybody must know that you have been 
a cook, for you always seem to be tasting 
your words.” Kelly adds: “An excel- 
lent cook, to my knowledge he was, and, 
| moreover, extremely proud of his skill in 
‘the culinary art. He had been cook to 
Foote, and once when he was acting at 
'the Haymarket, of which Foote was 
‘the proprietor, they had a quarrel, and 
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swords. ‘What! Fight!’ cried Foote. | to be allowed “to constitute them respect- 
‘Oh, the dog! So I have taken the spit | able in the eyes of their neighbours ;” the 


from my kitchen fire, and stuck it by his 
side, and now the fellow wants to stick 
me with it!’” 

Baddeley, the first performer of Moses 
in The School for Scandal, was also the 
original representative of Lory in A Trip 
to Scarborough, in Sheridan’s adaptation 
of The Relapse. He served the theatre 
by undertaking such characters as Lord 
Sands in Henry the Eighth, Menenius in 
Coriolanus, and one of the witches in 
Macbeth. He personated Shakespeare’s 
Welshman Fluellin, and the Welsh Dr. 
Druid in Cumberland’s Fashionable Lover. 
Other of his parts were Foote’s Vamp 
and Puff, Steele’s Sir Henry Gubbin, 
Hardy in The Belle’s Stratagem, Major 
Oakley in The Jealous Wife, Medium in 
Inkle and Yarico, M. Le Medicin in The 
Anatomist, Captain Trapan in The Lord 
of the Manor, and Catch-penny in The 
Suicide. Genest’s History of the Stage 
contains a list of upwards of eighty- 
five characters supported by Baddeley 
during his professional career of six-and- 
thirty years. He died quite suddenly on 
January 20, 1794. On the preceding 
evening he had been seized with a fit 
while assuming the dress of his old 
character of Moses. He was carried to 
his house in Store Street, bui his state 
was hopeless, the medical efforts made to 
save him were all in vain. 

His will bore date April 23, 1792. It is 
clear that he desired to stand well with 
posterity, and that he felt he had been 
slandered in his lifetime, notably in the 
Memoirs of his wife. He desired his 
executors to republish every year a letter 
he had printed in The General Advertiser, 
April 20, 1790, “representing his dis- 
agreement with his unhappy wife, to pre- 
vent the world from looking on his 
memory in the villainous point of view as 
set forth in certain books, pamphlets, &c.” 
He desired to be buried in the churchyard 
of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. He left 
rings to his fellow-players Charles and 
John Bannister, Wroughton, and Dodd. 
His salary could never have been large; 
yet he had saved money enongh to pur- 
chase a small freehold house and garden 
at Upper Moulsey, Surrey. This little 
property he bequeathed in remainder to 
the Society established for the relief of 
indigent persons belonging to Drury Lane 
Theatre, as an asylum for decayed actors 
and actresses, to whom small pensions were 








pensioners, who were to wear “a regalia,” 
being further required to spend twenty 
shillings on the 20th of April in every year 
in honour of the birth of the founder, and 
especial care being taken to have the words 
“Baddeley’s Asylum” inscribed on the 
front of the house. The famous bequest of 
Twelfth-cake and wine followed. 

Adolphus, in his Life of John Bannister, 
suggests that the devise of the freehold at 
Moulsey was void in law by the Statute of 
Mortmain, and that the property for want 
of heirs escheated to the crown. Michael 
Kelly, however, is distinct in his statement 
that the trustees of Drury Lane Theatrical 
Fund became duly possessed of the estate, 
and thought proper to sell it. Kelly 
writes in 1826: “It has been purchased 
by, and is now in the possession of, my 
friend Mr. Savory of Bond Street, at 
whose hospitable table I have many times 
been a welcome guest. In his parlour is 
an excellent likeness of Baddeley in the 
character of Moses in The School for 
Scandal, painted by Zoffany; and on a 
part of the premises are the boards of the 
old Drury Lane stage, on which the im- 
mortal Garrick displayed his unrivalled 
powers.” Kelly’s Memoirs, it may be added, 
were edited, if not absolutely written, by 
Theodore Hook. 


THE DEAD POET. 


THE poet’s little span is done. 

The poet’s work on earth goes on. 

The hand that strikes the ringing chords; 
The thought that clothes itself in words, 
That chimes with every varying mood, 
That gives a friend to solitude ; 

In flash or fire, in smiles or tears, 

Wakes echoes for all coming years. 


The poet’s hand and heart are dust. 

The poet’s grave lies green and hushed. 
His music lives, and soars, and swells, 

And shapes the natures where it dwells, 
Blends with their grief, refines their mirth, 
Gives of its own pure grace to earth, 
Shrines dreams and fancies, and for love, 
Finds words to speak and strength to prove. 
Oh, many a heart strack desolate, 

And many a life, by bitter fate 

Left dry and dull, and many a soul, 
Chafing ’gainst circumstance’ control, 

In fret and doubt, the surest balm 

Finds in the poet’s golden calm. 

Their blessing whom his power has blest, 
Haloes the poet’s tranquil rest. 


UP TO TOWN WITH THE 
TURKEYS. 
Next to being a fat Norfolk rector one- 
self—I am speaking of course of a rectorial, 
not of corporeal corpulence—the best 
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thing is to be on the visiting list of one. 
Various circumstances, such as not being 
in holy orders and so forth, have combined 
to deny me the former of these privileges. 
But the latter, I am proud to say, I 
have enjoyed for many years; and as 
the general election is soon coming on, 
I wish it to be generally and clearly 
understood that no candidate need 
apply for the honour of my vote and 
interest unless prepared distinctly to pledge 
himself, that in case of the disestablish- 
ment of the Church, an exception shall be 
made in favour of the Eastern diocese. 
There is a sense of solidity about the sub- 
stantial old red-brick rectory and the cosy 
old wainscoted library and the ponderous 
old family plate, and the amiable but 
demure young person who keeps it in such 
wonderful order, mighty pleasant in these 
flimsy times. There was till lately a silver- 
haired old gentleman with a wonderful 
shiri-frill, who devoted his energies to that 
laudable end a short time back, but he has 
retired to the other side of the garden wall, 
the side which looks on the churchyard, 
and really, except perhaps for the name 
of the thing, I don’t think we miss him. 
About a!l this, about everything in the 
place, in fact, except the polished oak floors 
of hall and staircase, which it must be 
owned are given to gliding from under un- 
accustomed feet, there is a sense of solidity 
which is in this fly-away era of ours simply 
invaluable. And of this solidity the portly 
bird who every Christmas Day so sorely 
tries the capabilities of my modest London 
kitchen range is a most appropriate repre- 
sentative. We always drink solemnly to 
Church and State the moment he is placed 
on the board, and when after a hard quarter 
of an hour’s work in the due apportioning 
of stuffing and sausage and bread-sauce 
and chine, and delicate white shavings from 
the mighty but tender breast, I apply 
myself with a sigh of relief to the discussion 
of that particular slice which has been dis- 
creetly reposing through the heat of the 
fray in the savoury depths of the gravy- 
‘ well, it is with a sense of having surely 
been doing something to promote the inte- 
rests of these admirable institutions. This 
year I happened to be at the rectory just 
at turkey time, and having been duly 
introduced to my own particular bird, 
whom I found occupying with much dignity 
a front seat in a sort of rustic amphi- 
theatre, where half-a-dozen tiers of portly 
red-gilled dignitaries .at solemn and som- 
nolent, awaiting apparently the commence- 





ment of the performance, I made sundry 
enquiries as to the means by which these 
triumphs of bucolic art were produced. 
These, I am forced to admit, appeared to 
be of a somewhat striking simplicity. So 
far as I could make out from my intelligent 
cicerone’s explanation, the portly gentlemen 
for whom, had I not the good fortune of 
having a friend a Norfolk rector, I should 
have to pay aguineaor two apiece in Leaden- 
hall Market, seem pretty much to produce 
themselves. Where did they live? Oh, 
in the fields about the farm. What did 
they eat? Oh, anything they could pick 
up. But the snow was six inches deep; 
did they give them just what they picked 
up of that? Well, yes. They gived ’em 
a bit of grain now and again. What 
grain—maize? Yes. Maize was a good 
thing enough. So was oats, or barley, or 
rice. Rice was very good when it was 
damaged, and so was peas. Anything as 
you could get cheapest, that was the best 
thing for the gaablers. Any trouble with 
the rearing? No. Hatched ont under 
hins, they was. Them hins yonder was 
kep a purpose, and fine fowls they was. 
Some breed of Brahmins, my cicerone 
believed they was, but he didn’t rightly 
know which. But good setters, and no 
mistake. Ten or twelve eggs they’d set 
on, or more, sometimes. And hatch out 
half of ’emfor sure. And the young birds 
would be ready for killing ? Oh, in about 
eight or nine months, you know, in time 
for the Christmas market. ll killed 
then? Well, not quite all, you know; all 
as was wanted. That was a over-year 
bird, that big ’un in the front row, as they 
was a-going to kill for the rector. And 
were they as good then as the first year? 
But here my intelligent cicerone was sud- 
denly called away. I cannot say I heard 
the call myself. But then, no doubt, he 
knew his master’s voice better than I did. 
And he was quite clear as to the call, and 
still clearer, if possible, as to the necessity 
of immediately answering it. Besides, he 
really couldn’t tell me nothing more. If 
I wanted to learn all about the turkey 
trade, why the superintendent at Norwich 
was my man. They all passed through 
his hands. Drink my honour’s health ? 
Yes. My intelligent cicerone would be 
proud to do that. And wishing me all 
the compliments of the season—yes, the 
superintendent at Norwich was my man. 
Wherein I am bound to say my intelli- 
gent cicerone was wrong. The superin- 
tendent at Norwich was not my man by 
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any means. When first I presented my- 
self, armed with the necessary credentials, 
at that energetic official’s office, he 
himself was away in some other part 
of his district, leaving a polite, and no 
doubt energetic, young representative 
in his place. But the representative's 
views on the subject of the turkey trade, 
though most courteously at my service, 
were limited, not to say discouraging. 
There was a turkey trade. Oh, yes, cer- 
tainly. But there all certainty on the polite 
representative's part came to an end. 
Numbers, values, weights, mode of pack- 
ing, and carriage—no doubt such informa- 
tion could be had if required. But he did 
not think it belonged to the goods depart- 
ment. Indeed, the only two points on 
which he seemed thoroughly satisfied were, 
first, that I had only to write to his chief 
to obtain the fullest possible information 
on that or any other subject ; second, that 
though some small proportion of under- 
bred turkeys might occasionally make their 
way through by the humble aid of the 
goods train, the vast majority of these 
aristocratic birds performed the journey in 
the dignified seclusion of the passenger 
parcels van. 

In one of which particulars my young 
friend speedily proved to have been mis- 
taken. Possibly the local chief may have 
suspected me of some sinister design of 
starting an opposition railway on my own 
account, with a view to ruining the Great 
Eastern by running turkey excursion trains 
at reduced fares. Possibly he considered 
that half the romance and sentiment of the 
Christmas feast would be destroyed should 
a rude hand lift too roughly the veil of 
mystery which at present envelops the 
advent of the festive bird. Possibly—in- 
deed, probably, but I should wish this to 
be printed only in a whisper—possibly the 
local chieftain thought me a bore! At 
all events, he has successfully pursued 
up to the present moment a system of 
eloquent silence and masterly inactivity 
worthy a high diplomatist of the most 
orthodox non-intervention school. But a 
true thirst for knowledge is not to be so 
easily defeated. I have got information 
out of French marshals before now, out of 
intelligent Zulus, and wily “ teapots ”— 
aye, outof Prussian officials, and of our own 
government departments to boot. I don’t 
mind staking a small part of my pro- 
fessional reputation that if time had served, 
and there had been no one else to appl 


local chieftain to the last feather of the 
last turkey in his jealously treasured books. 
But time did nct serve, and it occurred to 
me as just possible that the station-master 
might perhaps know almost as much about 
it as the local chieftain. So to the station- 
master I apply myself. 

Know all about it? Bless your heart, 
yes. The station-master knows every 
carriage and every truck that enters or 
leaves his station, with its freight, living 
or dead ; where it came from, where it is 
going to, when it will start, when arrive; 
how much has been, and how much has to 
be, paid upon it, and by whom and where. 
Not at all alarmed is the station-master by 
any notion of a latent purpose on my part 
of opening an opposition in the carrying 
trade. I think he would rather enjoy an 
opposition just to show what the Great 
Eastern Railway cando. The Great Eastern 
Railway has got the finest passenger-station 
in London, and will soon have the finest 
' goods-station. Ithas gotanew market onits 
own land at Canning Town for vegetables of 
all kinds, and fish, dry and wet, which before 
very long will do something to relieve the 
traffic in Billingsgate and Covent Garden; 
and as for parcels—well, when I get all 
my parcels collected and delivered free, 
without the bother and expense of booking- 
fees, why let methank the Great Hasternand 
the Great Western Railways forit. Theother 
companies would follow suit fast enough, 
when once the thing was set going. Bat as 
for starting it And so we glide gently 
into the great turkey question; and nota 
little amused is my station-master at the 
notion of the bulk of this kind of traffic 
being carried on by passengertrain. Notbut 
what he and the Great Eastern Railway 
together would be quite equal to such a 
procedure if the turkey merchants were in 
any way desirous of it. You pack up a 
few hundred tons of coals or turnips, or 
any light and airy trifles of that kind, 
into a few thousand brown-paper parcels, 
and he will carry them for you and work 
his train to time too. But he candidly 
thinks you could get your coal cheaper in 
town than by any process of that kind. A 
few hundred turkeys—two or three thou- 
sand, perhaps, in all—presents from Norfolk 
rectors, and other local dignitaries, may 
travel every Christmas in suchlike lordly 
fashion. But thisis the way with the most 
of them. And the station-master steps 
briskly out across a wilderness of rails to 








to, I would have drawn that diplomatic | side of the station yarda couple of porters 


where ia the dim distance on the opposite 
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are making energetic semaphores of them- 
selves in correspondence with various 
drivers, and a muffled thump, thump, 
thump, with the clanking of chains, 
the clanging of turn-tables, and the 
scrambling clatter of horses’ feet pro- 
claim that the “ 4.25 goods” is already 
being made up. 

And here are the turkeys sure enough. 
In old tea-chests, just held together by long 
French nails, here and there not held to- 
gether at all, but gaping widely to let out a 
horny grey leg or great wobbling crimson 
head ; in neat packing-cases, with edges and 
corners deftly chiselled off, and the fashion- 
able addresses of Messrs. Stoffing and 
Lyvrewynge irreproachably stencilled on 
their clean white tops; in old orange 
boxes, with rags of old net across the top; 
in hampers snugly reposing amid attendant 
chines and sausages ; in sacks ; in bales; in 
casks; in crockery crates; in champagne- 
cases ; in baskets, flat, round, and square, 
and many-shaped and shapeless; turkeys 
in groups, tied together by the legs; turkeys 
in single finffiness with just a card ora 
rag of paper tied round one sturdy leg to 
point his easy-going way. That truck, 
witk its smart tarpaulin cover, is full of —— 
No. Not that truck. That is one of the 
meat trucks full of great sides of Christ- 
mas beef that this morning were strolling 
leisurely about the fat green Norfolk 
pastures, and to-morrow morning will be 
adorning the lofty aisles of the great beef 
palace by St. Bartholomew’s. Some half- 
dozen tons or so there may be in that 
truck, and there will probably be three or 
four more to follow it; double.that num- 
ber, perhaps, if the telegram from Smith- 
field be favourable. Here is the poultry 
truck, between these two weighty loads of 
turnips, and that fast-filling van of greens. 
Chiefly geese here, however; about three 
tons and a half, the checking-clerk informs 
us, keeping a careful finger on the last 
entry the while, as he sits in a little half- 
glass sentry-box, with one watchful eye 
over his right shoulder, and the other 
over his left, and ears alert to half-a-dozen 
different voices announcing half-a-dozen 
different consignments at atime. Turkeys? 
Not many as yet—the sacks and the ham- 
pers, the crates and the cases, the boxes 
and the bales, the baskets and the bunches, 
are very “small potatoes” in the eyes of 
the checking-clerk, who, for the last dozen 
winters or so, has spent a merry Christ- 
mas and a happy new year in the little 
half-glass sentry-box on the goods plat- 
form of the Norwich station. Only one 








of Jem Bustarde and Co.’s vans has come 
in yet with about a ton or so; but if the 
gentleman wants to see turkeys he had 
better run out to Jem Bustarde and Co.’s 
little place. Time? Yes. If he takes a 
fly with a good horse he’ll have plenty of 
time to see all there is to be seen, and be 
back in time for the 4.25. We must be 
off punctual though. It won’t do to be 
late in town to-night of all nights in the 
year. 

So in three minutes more I am in a 
lumbering old fly at the heels of a lumber- 
ing old roan, on whose ragged hips 
you might hang your hat and great- 
coat, but who has a very fair knack 
of getting over the ground and rattles me 
through the narrow lanes of the respect- 
able old town of Norwich in wonderful 
style. The way we double round corners, 
and grind along curbstones, and flourish 
our shafts within half an inch of shop 
windows, and make frantic dashes through 
crooked pathways, evidently several inches 
too narrow for us, and conduct ourselves 
generally like a crazy fire-engine in frantic 
chase after a will-o’-the-wisp, is a sight 
to see—from a safe distance. Once we 
get pulled up in the most excruciating 
strait of some undiscovered north-west 
passage, and have to back out down a steep 
hill three or four hundred yards long, 
out of which we ultimately plunge, hind- 
wheel foremost, into the very centre of a 
load of bricks. That, however, is rather 
a stroke of luck, for if the brick-cart had 
not opportunely come in the way we 
should infallibly have landed, a quarter of 
a minute later, in the crockery shop on the 
opposite side of the way. As it is, we 
unmix ourselves with promptness, and long 
before the assaulted Jehu has unburthened 
his mind we are round another dozen or two 
of corners, through another score or so of 
blind alleys, and have pulled up with the 
dash of a horse artillery battery at the dilapi- 
dated old gate of Mr. Jem Bustarde’s yard. 

At first I fancy my driver must have 
made a mistake. There is Mr. Jem 
Bustarde’s name certainly, painted up in 
letters half a foot high. But this Mr. 
Jem Bustarde is a timber merchant, and 
a builder, and a dealer in old iron, and 
so forth. If it had been ostriches now! 
But old iron and turkeys! 

Then, just as a frantic chorus breaks 
forth from a thousand outstretched throats 
in some invisible corner of the rambling 
old yard, as though to welcome the 
bewildered visitor as one of themselves, 
I run happily against Mr. Jem Bustarde 
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himself. Turkeys? No. Mr. Bustarde 
has no turkeys here. Can show me 
a couple of thousand geese if I like. 
But geese are not my object, and for 
turkeys I must go farther afield; right 
away to the Park, where half-a-dozen 
regiments of the full war strength of a 
thousand rank and file will be at this 
time bivouacking after the heavy slaughter 
of the day. But beforeI go Mr. Bustarde 
will show me something I don’t see every 
afternoon. And with that he flings open 
the door of a long low shed, and I am 
in the great game-store of the Eastern 
Counties. Vast stacks of hares, long 
glittering groves and forests of pheasants, 
partridges, and snipes. I catch Mr. Jem 
Bustarde’s eye. There is a twinkle in it, 
and somehow I find myself proclaiming in 
a half audible voice, how 
“?Tis my delight, on a shiny night 
In the season of the year.” 

Mr. Jem Bustarde heaves a gentle sigh as 
he replies, ““Ah! That's all over now;” 
and in another minute the ragged roan 
is once more urging on his wild career, 
and I am on my way to the Park. 

Iam rather glad now I took that wild 
gallop over the snow, and the slides, and 
the ruts, over which the ragged roan 
skipped and scrambled, and the old 
shandrydan clattered in great jumps like 
a crazy wooden grasshopper. My neck is 
not broken. A few days’ repose will, no 
doubt, restore the majority of my bones to 
their normal positions, and I have seen 
what I certainly should never otherwise 
have seen—six thousand turkeys “up a 
tree.” Not up one tree, of course. Mr. 
Jem Bustarde’s Park is handsomely tim- 
bered, as a park should be. And in the 
failing grey light the lower branches seem 
to be covered with some strange new 
Brobdingnagian fruit. As we approach 
the first, however, stalks suddenly 
develop themselves in unexpected places, 
and a shrill “ gobble—gobble—gobble ” is 
followed by a succession of lumbering 
flaps as the whole crop drops to the 
ground, and marches clamouring off in 
high indignation at being disturbed so long 
after killing time. : 

And is this really the way in which these 
monarchs of the poultry-yard are kept? 
Certainly. Some people have to put them 
under cover—those who have no “ parks ” 
for them to roostin. But Mr.Jem Bustarde 
finds them thrive best in this fashion, and— 
yes, Mr Jem is about the biggest dealer in 
these parts. And about food? Well, Mr. 
Jem is of much the same mind as my 








intelligent bailiff at the rectory. Damaged 
rice is about the best, perhaps—being 
cheapest. But damaged maize is very 
good, when fulfilling the same essential 
condition. And so is barley, and so are 
pease, aud so is any other kind of grain; 
always, of course, on the understanding 
that it be damaged and cheap. Would 
sound grain do at the same price? Mr. 
Jem Bustarde winks a long, slow wink, 
and is willing to try—if I will bring him 
a sample. 

“ Four-twenty-four exactly, sir. Thank 
you, sir, much obliged. Further platform, 
sir.” And, sure enough, there at the 
further platform are the red tail-lamps of 
the 4.25 goods, and half a mile off or 
thereabouts, at the other end of the long 
line of trucks, the great goods engine is 
already lustily clamouring for permission 
to be off; and, half-way between, six 
stalwart porters are just persuading the 
last door of the last truck to close upon 
its freight, and the guard, with his lamp 
in his hand and his whistle to his lips, 
has one eye on them and the other on 
the clock; and now as my foot touches 
the step, a sharp “ Right forward!” is 
promptly announced by a still sharper 
“Right away!” The whistle rings out 
shrilly, the engine gives one last trium- 
phant shriek, and a series of bumps runs 
down the train increasing in loudness 
as they approach, till the final van starts 
suddenly off at some four or five miles an 
hour with me in a sitting posture assumed 
with equal suddenness on the floor, which 
I may observe in passing is not so softly 
padded as the seats of a first-class 
carriage. However, no bones are broken, 
so I pick myself up again and proceed to 
examine the carriagein which I have elected 
to pass the greater portion of the night. 

And it must be owned that the accommo- 
dation is chiafly remarkable for a simplicity 
verging on the Spartan. Perhaps a gigantic 
packing-case on wheels, with just a narrow 
wooden shelf running along each side, and a 
couple of roughly glazed holesatthe forward 
end to let in so much of the draught as 
cannot find admission through the ordinary 
crevices, will give about as good an idea 
of its arrangement as the most elaborate 
description. It is not dark, for there is 
the guard’s buill’s-eye, by the light of 
which he is already entering in his way- 
book with the stump of a well-worn pencil 
the important fact that he started thirty 
seconds late, with the reason for that 
gross outrage on punctuality in the fact 
that the last truck had not been previously 
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secured. But I don’t think the evening 
paper with which I have carefully pro- 
vided myself will be of much use. There 
is light enough however to see that Christ- 
mas has pervaded the van itse!f. Here 
are more hampers, more crates, more 
orange-boxes, and potato bags, and bales of 
sacking and matting; and at every station 
at which we pull up on our long frosty 
journey of nine hours and more we take 
up fresh supplies. Sometimes a box 
or two, sometimes a whole truck, and once 
or twice a whole string of trucks with 
which our impatient engine goes fuming 
and panting to and fro, letting out irritated 
little shrieks of whistle every time it is 
started off on some new small errand to 
shed or siding, and at times when left 
standing absolutely idle for a moment 
or two, breaking out into an absolute 
roar of impatience and saperfluous steam. 
Then we get under way again, and I get 
knowing in the ways of goods’ engines, 
and am prepared for the sudden start and 
equally sudden pull-up, and sit down 
unawares no more on hard floors or holly- 
bushes. And so the long hours pass by, 
and at every station clocks and watches 
are compared, and careful entries made of 
trucks taken on or left behind, and parcels 
delivered or received, and minutes lost 
upon the road with the reason for their 
loss; and by-and-by we are shunted 
bodily into a siding where guards and 
I get out and stamp heavily about the 
station to warm our freezing toes, and the 
incensed engine keeps up one long con- 
tinued roar till the night express has gone 
thundering by, and a gruff voice ahead calls 
out of the mist to come on with that ’ere 
blessed goods; and the guard shoutsacheery 
“Right away!” and the engine stops its 
angry roar and with one short final shriek 
dashes off again, this time at speed. We 
have a clear ran in now, if nothing gets 
in our way, and loud and long is the 
impatient whistle as each fresh constella- 
tion heaves in sight and the dim red lights 
take a minute or two longer in twinkling 
into invisible green. And at last as we 
turn the corner of the smaller hours, and 
the journey draws to a close, we come into 
the real substantial fog of the Essex 
flats, and red lights and green are alike 
invisible, and the engine bumps wildly on, 
shrieking at large; now crowing like a 
cock, now wailing like an Irish banshee, 
till—bang, bang, bang—the fog-signals 
warn us that we are on dangerous ground, 
and in a moment the brakes are screwed 
down to their tightest, and the sparks 


| flare out from the wheels in a long stream, 
and the great lumbering trucks bump and 
hustle each other like so many over- 
driven cattle as we pull up with what 
suddenness we may. 

“‘ Where are you from ?” shouts a hoarse 
voice out of the impenetrable fog. 

** Norwich, 4.25.” 

“All right. Draw on steady. Yarmouth 
| just ahead.” And so we craw! slowly on, 
shrieking, and wailing, and crowing as we 
go. And presently another shrieking 
banshee crows back at us out of the dense 
mist; and our driver, himself invisible to 
us in the rear van, is dimly aware of three 
great red lamps close ahead, and so we 
come to what promises to be a final stand, 
at least if we are to believe the pleasant re- 
ports of ‘‘ Colchesters,” and ‘‘ Cambridgers,”’ 
and “Elys,” and Heaven knows how many 
more befogged wanderers of the night sup- 
posed to be in limbo between us and our 
haven of rest in the great goods-station by 
Whitechapel. How long shall we be here? 
The guard does not know. Possibly till 
to-morrow evening if the fog lasts. Have 
I any chance of getting on? Well, here’s 
the station close by. I’d better ask 
the station-master. And considerably 
astonished the station-master—on special 
night duty this foggy Christmas-tide—is at 
finding a stray first-class passenger in the 
van of the 4.25 goods. However, after 
a time I succeed in convincing him 








that I may at all events be trusted at 
large, even in the “varmint” looking 
trap which, with the light of its two 
powerful lamps just sufficing to illumine 
the rat-tail and wiry quarters of a no doubt 
equally spicy nag, is, as luck will have it, jusé 
on the point of starting for Whitechapel. 
Decidedly I am not fated to have my neck 
broken. How the wiry grey gropes or feels 
or guesses or smells his rozd I cannot say. 
So far as I am concerned, the mere fact of 
any road’s existence has to be taken purely 
on faith, even as concerns the portion imme- 
diately under our wheels. But in less than 
an hour we are at our journey’s end, with no 
more mishap than once having my hat 
knocked off by a load of hay; and in ten 
minutes more I have been safely piloted 
through a chaos of rolling and backing 
and revolving trucks, each wandering, as it 
seems, at its own sweet will in such direc- 
tion as may please it best, and am rubbing 
my eyes in the bright gaslight glare of the 
superintendent’s office. Then we go out 
“on the top ”—the normal railway level on 
the great brick viaduct, where the fog is 
now a trifle less dense, and we can actually 
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see from one end of a truck to the other, and 
where a score or two of horses and another 
score or two of men, and a sprinkling of 
engines gliding grimly to and fro like 
huge dim demons with fiery eyes and 
gaping mouths of fiame, are all at work as 
hard and in as good order as though beneath 
the full light of a tropic sun. Train after 
train comes gliding and clanking by, now 
this way, now that, backing, crossing, 
shunting, vanishing into space with a 
shriek, a flash, and a roll of the fiery 
eyes. Truck after truck comes clat- 
tering out of the thick dim mist at the 
heels of a mighty dray-horse, looking in 
the dense atmosphere at least thirty hands 
high, and tramping and clattering to the 
very edge of the yawning gulf down which 
the descending “ lift’ has just disappeared 
before he turns short off at a word from 
his cheery driver, and lets the huge truck 
roll on just brushing his lusty flank. Load 
after load is run to the huge lift and 
sinks and vanishes. And presently we 
step on to it too, and sink and vanish 
in our turn, passing as we go the as- 
cending lift, up which another series of 
freshly loaded trucks is mounting, to 
be formed into trains and sent away 
again through the fog on their out- 
ward journey. And so into the great 
square unloading shed, with its crowded 
centre platform piled with merchandise of 
every conceivable and inconceivable kind, 
stacked everywhere in masses of seeming 
confusion, but each mass carefully assigned 
to some special destination, and each in 
turn swelling or shrinking as fresh goods 
arrive or newly-emptied trucks are told uff 
for its service. Three sides only are 
walled in, and round these three sides 
runs a track, along which the loaded 
trucks and vans are run, one by one, as 
they come down the lift. And as each 
reaches the farthest attainable point, a 
quick-eyed delivery-clerk wheels rapidly 
to its door a peripatetic pulpit, with ink 
and pens and huge book all ready for 
instant service; and half-a-dozen stal- 
wart porters pounce upon it like the 
hungry pack on a hard-run fox. And a 
whole army of men in every variety of 
picturesque deshabille come scurrying up, 
each with his little two-wheeled truck, 
and in less than half-a-dozen minutes the 
great truck is cleared, and its contents 
dispersed among a dozen different heaps, 
and the clerk and his pulpit and his 
worrying pack have made a fresh descent 
upon another victim, and a fresh clerk 
with a fresh pulpit and a fresh pack are 





storing it afresh with outward-bound 
goods for Cambridge, or Colchester, or 
Norwich, or wherever its new destination 
may be; and in half-a-dozen minutes 
more the great doors are banged to once 
more, and the re-filled truck on its way to 
the upward lift and the outward train. 
And along the open fourth side are 
ranged, neatly packed wheel to wheel, 
with just room for perhaps a half-penny 
piece between them, the great vans that 
are to carry to Leadenhall and Smith- 
field and a hundred other places the 
inward-bound goods for delivery at market 
or store or private address. Swiftly as 
an ordinary workman would fill a wheel- 
barrow the great loads are piled up, the 
horses put to, the mighty vans with their 
towering masses of casks or crates or 
packing-cases, or huge carcases of meat, 
go clattering off over the stone-paved 
yard, and fresh vans take their place, as 
though by magic, to be loaded and horsed 
and clattered off in their turn, and make 
way for more, and more, and yet more. 
And so the hours pass by, and beef and 
silk, and turnips and mustard, and agri- 
cultural implements and millinery, and 
crates of live fowls and boxes of lace, and 
bales of raw hides, and a score of incon- 
gruous articles besides appearand disappear 
like the phantoms of a commercial night- 
mare. And at last it comes to the turn 
of the Norwich “ 4.25,” and in a moment 
the great square platform is inundated 
with Christmas fare, and the peripatetic 
pulpit clerks’ books fill swiftly with long 
rows of geese and turkeys for Messrs. 
Stoffing and Lyvrewynge, and Messrs. 
Chyne and Sassenger, and Messrs. Fur 








and Fetherly, and the rest. And stalwart 
porters, with huge piles of unpacked birds 
upon their shoulders, rush hither and 
thither like frantic feather-beds, and the 
great vans clatter off to Leadenhall, piled 
first-floor high, and I have fairly achieved 
my journey Up to Town with the Turkeys 
at last, and tramp away homeward through 
the fog to breakfast and to bed a wearier, 
at all events, if not a wiser man. 
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geline; as beautiful as the Evangeline of 
old, between whom and the child com- 
mitted to their care the islanders grew to 
believe there was in some strange way a 
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- The life he led there, having for his com- 
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spiritual connection. Their first duty was | 
to decide in whose charge Evangeline 
should be placed. They feared that Ranf 
would claim her, and it was a relief to 
them when he said he intended to live 
alone and to shift for himself. It appeared 
to the islanders to accord with the fitness 
of things that Evangeline’s childhood 
should be passed in the house owned by 
Mauvain. It was occupied by a family 
named Sylvester, and Evangeline, adopted 
by universal consent as the child of the 
Silver Isle, was received by the Sylvesters 
as a member of their family. 

Her friendship for such a being as 
Ranf was to the islanders the strangest of 
enigmas. He whom all men avoided and 
who avoided all men, to whom no woman 
held out the hand of friendship, and who 
neither courted nor desired friendly com- 
munion, was the last person in the world 
the islanders would have chosen as the 
friend of Evangeline. But she had pretty 
wilful ways against which their strongest 
persuasions were powerless. In vain they 
sought to woo her from Ranf, believing, 
as they conscientiously did, that the asso- 
ciation was harmful to her. Despite their 
entreaties and remonstrances, she was 
staunch and true to the cripple, whose 
mis-shapen features assumed a tender ex- 
pression in the light of her beautiful 
smile. The islanders never beheld Ranf 
in this aspect. When he descended to the 
valleys, as he was compelled to do occa- 
sionally for provisions, they saw a morose, 
ill-featured man, deformed in body, short, 
crooked, and surly-mannered, who gave 
back three frowns for one, and paid cold 
words and locks with bitter interest. If 
anything could have added to the horror 
entertained by the islanders towards the 
mountain of snow, it was its adoption by 
Ranf as his home. He built upon it three 
huts at various points: the first a few 
hundred feet above the altitude of the 
valleys, the second in the mid-distance, 
the third very near to the topmost peak. 


panions only goats and dogs, was in fit 
accordance with his morose moods. Nature 
had enclosed his evil mind in a deformed 
case, so that he should be less able to 
impose upon his fellows. His constant 
presence among them would have been 
@ calamity ; it was well, therefore, that 
he should have chosen the fateful mountain 
for his dwelling-place. Next to the mis- 
fortune of being compelled to submit to 
his residence on the isle (for although 
their word was given, they chafed at the 





| have desired. 





infliction), it was what they would most 
This was the judgment 
of the islanders upon Ranf, the deformed. 

The judgment was a growth, and 
was formed by direct evidence. It 
would undoubtedly have been a diffi- 
cult matter for the inhabitants of the 
Silver Isle to have entertained imme- 
diately cordial and friendly relations to- 
wards one whose outward shape was as 
ungainly as his manners were uncouth, 
and whose physical malformation was not 
counterbalanced by mental grace or sweet- 
ness. But the islanders were just men, 
and in the course of time, had Ranf cared 
to conciliate them and win their favour and 
good words, their sense of justice would 
have been stronger than their instinctive 
aversion. They might have been moved 
to exercise the rare virtue of ascertaining 
what was good in a man who possessed no 
outward recommendation, and giving him 
credit for it, instead of the common 
human failing of magnifying what was 
repulsive, and condemning him for it. To 
this better end, it was necessary that they 
should have an insight into Ranf’s inner 
nature. He supplied them with material. 
He had a full appreciation of the manner 
in which he had been received upon his 
first appearance in the Silver Isle, and 
from that hour he took a malicious plea- 
sure in exhibiting his worst qualities in 
their worst light. He allowed his hair to 
grow wild, he exaggerated his natural 
deformities, he delighted in uncouth ges- 
tures, he sneered at the simple customs of 
the islanders, and in a general way he 
played into the hands of their prejudices. 
The mutual resentment thus engendered 
grew stronger as the weeks and the months 
passed by. 

The first serious impression against Ranf 
was produced on his first Sabbath in the 
Silver Isle. It was aday sacredly observed 
by the islanders—a day of rest and reli- 
gious contemplation, upon which only the 
simplest and most innocent pleasures were 
permitted. The hour for prayers had 
arrived : the church in the valley was full, 
but Ranf was not among the worshippers. 
The islanders spoke of the circumstance 
gravely, and addressed the minister upon 
the subject. He sought Ranf, and gently 
admonished him. Ranf opened his eyes 
wide. 

“How old are you, minister?” he 
enquired. 

“T have lived forty years,” was the 
reply. 

“And I a year longer,” retorted Ranf, 
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“therefore my judgment is likely to be as | children are being taught by example to 


ripeas yours. Asripe! Forty times riper, | look upon me with aversion. 


I have heard 


I should say, for every year of my life has | that on this isle you boast of exercising an 
in its experiences been equal to those of | even-handed justice. It is a boast, neither 


forty years in the lives of ordinary men. 
Look upon me, minister. You see a man 
cut out of the natural mould. Something 
is passing through your mind with refer- 
ence tome. What is it?” 

“ Pity.” 

“ But I don’t ask you for it. What! 
Shall I beg for it, of you and other men, 
by whining of my deformity, and then be 
grateful to those who give, and humble to 
those who mock me for what I am not 
accountable for? Pity? Give it to your 
dogs! What want you of me?” 

“You have come to live among us.” 

** Aye!” 

“We wish you to be as other men e 

Ranf interrupted him quickly. “ But 
Iam notasother men. Can youstraighten 
my body?” 

“Tt is out of my power.” 

“Not being able to do that, are you mad 
enough to think you can straighten that 
part of me which you cannot see? Are 
the men in this isle gifted with spiritual 
insight, and with miraculous power of 
healing mental wounds? Then, they are 
more than mortal.” 

“You have suffered in the past,” said 
the priest, in a tone of compassion. 

Ranf smiled scornfully. “Truly I have 
memories. Here isa bare waste—and here 
some streams of blood which time has not 
dried up—and here a patch of flowers, not 
yet quite withered !” 

“Look forward, upward!” cried the 
priest, pointing earnestly to the fair sky 
above. 

Ranf’s malicious eyes followed the 
direction of the priest’s hand. 

“T have farther to look than you,” he 
said, “being some inches lower. What 
do you see there?” 

“ God is there.” 

“T ask you what you see, and you 
answer with a platitude—a foundation of 
shadows upon which priests erect reliefs 
of various shapes and colours, each one of 
which gives the lie to the others. God is 
here!” and Ranf, stooping to the ground, 
plucked a blade of grass, and held it in his 
open palm. ‘“ Here is surer evidence of 
Nature’s wondrous work. I prefer to look 
downwards. Earth is sweeter than vapour. 
I have come to live upon this isle. True. 
How have I been received ? With pleasant 
looks and words of welcome? Your men 
avoid me, your women fiy from me, your 





more nor less. For what kind of justice is 
that which throws my deformity into my 
teeth—which declares, knowing nothing of 
me except what is seen and what I would 
rid myself of if I could, that I am unfit to 
associate with the clean-limbed men of the 
Silver Isle? Ah, you are rare justice- 
mongers! Take scorn for scorn. I give 
it—full measure !” 

“Can I do nothing to soften you?” 
asked the priest, distressed by Ranf’s bitter 
words. 

“Minister,” said Ranf, with mock 
humility, “my mind, alas! is as twisted as 
my body. It isentangled with doubts. I 
have no reverence ; I have no faith ; I have 
no creed by which I can juggle myself into 





the belief that I am a saint.” 

“Tt would be an arrogant belief, in you 
or any. You need enlightenment. We 
ask you to worship with us; we will pray 
for you.” 

* And if your prayers succeed, there will 
be hope that I may mount to heaven upon 
the back of a better-shaped man than 
myself! Truly, this is an isle of self- 
sacrifice! Do you lose sight of your own 
salvation ? which, let me tell you, needs all 
the prayers that you can pray. And for 
my sake! For the sake of such a man as 
I!” He twirled grotesquely before the 
priest, and contorted his features. ‘“ Let 
the job alone, minister. You never saw 
an angel of my shape, in dream or picture. 
You make your angels sleek and trim, in a 
mould as beautiful as it is false.” 








“You speak,” said the priest sadly, “as 
one without religion.” 

Ranf waved his hands around and above 
him with comprehensive gesture. ‘‘ Here 
is my religion,” he rejoined, ‘“‘and here my 
church. Ineed no humanteachers. I set 
no creed for you; set none for me.” 


THE RETURN OF THE 


WANDERERS. 


Tue Sylvesters were five in family, and 
represented three generations: Matthew 
Sylvester, a man in his sixth decade, his 
son Paul, Paul’s wife Margaret, and their 
two children, Joseph and Gabrielle. Upon 
Evangeline’s introduction into the house- 
hold, Joseph was seven and Gabrielle four 
years of age. 

That Evangeline should find a home in 


CHAPTER V. 








the house which by right beionged to 
Mauvain was natural and just. But the 
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idea did not emanate from the islanders; 
the first suggestion of such an arrange- 
ment came from Margaret Sylvester. The 
moment the woman saw Evangeline she 
almost implored to be allowed to adopt 
the child as ker own, and as she was a 
good wife anda good mother, and was sup- 
ported in her wish by Paul and Matthew 
Sylvester, there could be no reasonable 
opposition to the offer, especially as 


Evangeline herself appeared to be drawn |’ 


to Margaret. Ranf, also, had a voice in 
the matter. He made it known that, 
although he intended to shift for himself 
and to live apart from the islanders, he 
expected to be satisfied with the home 
selected for Evangeline. ‘I shall not 
trouble whoever takes charge of her,” he 
said, “ but I must see that it is one who 
is not likely from caprice to deny me the 
right of seeing the child when I desire.” 
He visited the Sylvester family once only, 
using his eyes more than his tongue, 
and after exchanging a few words with 
Margaret, he expressed himself satisfied. 
The history of the elder members of the 
Sylvester family was strange and romantic, 
and differed from that of most of the 
residents of the Silver Isle. Matthew 
Sylvester, born upon the isle, and marry- 
ing when he was twenty-five years of age, 
lived in apparent contentment until he lost 
his wife. He had been married but a few 
years when this misfortune fell upon him, 
and it appeared to effect a complete revo- 
lution in his nature. He became restless, 
and his eyes wandered seawards with an 
eager longing in them; and opportunity 
offering, he announced his intention of 
leaving the isle for the ; 1rpose of seeing 
the world. There was no restraint upon 
the movements of the inhabitants; any 
man was free to go and come as he 
pleased; but in the event of one leaving 
and returning after a lapse of years he 
seldom regained his place among his 
fellows. It was expected that he should 
give an account of the manner of his life 
during his absence, and this expectation 
was in every instance complied with. But 
it generally happened that the story of 
his broken life contained pages which 
were either blank or written in a language 
the islanders did not understand, or that 
in the narration of his adventures the 
impression grew in the minds of his 
hearers that something was being con- 
cealed from their knowledge which was 
not to the wanderer’s credit; and this to 


he was supposed to have acquired in the 
outer world did not tell in his favour. It 
was as though he had passed through the 
fire, and had not been purified. In their 
relations to the land, as a people, the 
islanders were thoroughly conservative. 
It was not exactly regarded as disloyal for 
a man to leave the country of his birth, 
but it most surely weakened the tie by 
which he was bound to his comrades. 

Matthew Sylvester was left a widower 
with one child, Paul, and the islanders, 
by whom he was loved for his open, 
generous ways, and for a certain gay free- 
dom of manner which distinguished him 
from the throng of men, endeavoured to 
dissuade him from his intention of leaving 
the isle. They argued with him without 
avail; he was resolved, and they had to 
console themselves with the reflection that 
had it not been for the death of his wife 
he would have been content to pass the 
remainder of his days upon the Silver 
Isle. In this belief they were in error. 
In Matthew Sylvester there were hidden 
depths not indicated on the surface; he 
was a vagrant by nature, and at one time 
or another, wife or no wife, the sleeping 
desire for other scenes and other experi- 
ences than those supplied by the Silver 
Isle would have awakened within him, and 
have borne him away. 

Upon its becoming known that no per- 
suasion would induce him to remain, the 
islanders discontinued their endeavours to 
turn him from his purpose. 

“You may make your mind easy about 
your son,” they said; “he shall be pro- 
perly brought up, and shall be taught to 
bear you in loving remembrance. The 
thought of him may bring you back to 
us.” 4 

“T intend to take my son with me,” 
Matthew replied. 

They expostulated with him. “ A child 
needs a woman’s care, and our women are 
ready to receive your boy.” 

Again they found Matthew stubborn ; 
he refused to part with Paul, saying: 

“T must have something to love. A man 
cannot live a healthy life upon dreams.” 
The islanders were not word-wasters; 
what they said they meant. Yea was yea, 
and nay was nay. They bade Matthew 
God-speed, and he wandered with his son 
into the unknown world. 

He was absent for twenty years, during 
which time the islanders heard nothing 
of him. Suddenly, without announce- 








some extent removed him from them. 
Under any circumstances the experiences 


ment or forewarning, he returned, and 
with him his son Paul, now grown to 
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strong manhood. They were accompanied 
by a young and attractive woman, Paul’s 
wife, Margaret, in appearance like a gipsy. 
It was not alone she, with her dark skin 
and flashing eyes, who bore the gipsy 
stamp; the two men were embrowned by 
the sun, and had a free air of travel upon 
them. The evidences of an adventurous 
life were clearly apparent; their clothes 
were stained and worn, and there was 
more colour in them than the islanders 
were accustomed to; they wore their hats 
jauntily, and their voices were loud and 
merry. The islanders scarcely knew the 
Sylvesters at first, so long a time had 
elapsed since their departure from the 
isle. But Matthew soon brought himself 
to the remembrance of old friends, and 
shook hands heartily with them, as did 
Paul, without any restraint of manner, 
although every face he saw was strange 
to him. Their gay bearing produced a 
curious effect upon the islanders. It 
jarred a little, and yet was not dis- 
pleasing. 

“We have thought of you often,” said 
Matthew’s friends, “‘and wondered espe- 
cially what had become of your little son.” 

“* No longer little,” responded Matthew, 
“a man in heart and inches. This is his 
wife, Margaret.” 

The islanders saluted the woman with 
grave courtesy; their decision respecting 
her had yet to be made. Their own people 
had a claim upon them, and a common 
right to live among them; they belonged 
to the soil. But something must be known 
of the stranger be" >re they could hold out 
the hand of friendship to her. 

Their grave manner did not discompose 
Margaret. She returned their salutation 
with rough grace, and absently, her mind 
being occupied. She was thinking whether 
a life in this fair and lovely isle would be 
suitable to her. It was not for the inhabi- 
tants to welcome her; it was for her to 
welcome thei. 

One enduring impression the isle always 
produced upon those who breathed its air 
—an impression of perfect restfulness and 
peace. Often, during the fever of his busy 
life in the great world, had it stolen upon 
Matthew with soothing effect. Through 
the glare and turmoil came the soft lapping 
of the waves and the movement of idle 
clouds, as he had heard and seen them 
in his younyer days, and the memory never 
failed to bring relief to his jaded mind. 

“Ts it your intention to stay for good 
with us? ” asked Matthew’s friends. 

“Tf we stay,” replied Matthew, ‘I hope 


it will be for good. We are here to try. 
Margaret would not let us rest; she must 
see the Silver Isle; she could not believe 
that such a life as we described to her was 
ever enjoyed by mortals. We also, or 
rather I—for Paul when he left was too 
young to bear away vivid remembrances— 
desired to rejoin you. For what reason ? 
You shall know frankly. The world has 
not been kind to us; we wooed it, and 
flattered it in a cunning way, but the 
points of our quills were not sharp enough; 
and I fancy our skins were too tender. 
We have taken our part—many parts, eh, 
Margaret ? ’—whereat the woman, roused 
from her abstracted mood, laughed and 
nodded pleasantly, and showed her hand. 
some white teeth—‘‘and have received 
hard knocks. You see, friends, in the 
world one cannot live upon nothing. A 
little would do, for the life is enjoyable 
and adventurous, and there’s movement 
in it. What puts spice into the days is 
their uncertainty, but it is possible to have 
toomuch of this spice. We had occasionally, 
and it keptusawake. This was necessary, 
for where we have been it is next door 
to death tosleep too long; in an hour you 
are forgotten, and another takes your 
place. We knew it, and were always on 
the move, trying to climb the ladder, 
mounting one step and slipping down two. 
It generally happens, and no one to give 
youa hand. For all that, we were not fools. 
Wait, we will show you something; Mar- 
garet has a rare cunning. Sing.” 

Thereupon Margaret lifted up her voice, 
and sang a melody that sounded like the 
music of birds. The song was in keepin 
with the scene—the blue and white clouds, 
the shining water, the fragrant air, all 
were in harmony with Margaret’s voice. 
It was strange to hear this strong, large- 
limbed, swarthy-faced woman sing notes as 
soft and sweet as everissued from a linnet’s 
throat. The islanders were charmed ; and 
all discordant impressions produced by the 
unaccustomed license of Matthew’s speech 
instantly vanished. 

“Will you believe,” continued Matthew 
when the song was ended, “‘thatsuch a voice 
was not magical enough to fill our pockets ? 
What is wanted outside the girdle of these 
silver waves is arrogance, and strut, and 
clang, the natural capital of brazen brag- 
garts, who bellow sweeter talents into 
obscurity. Let me tell you. Paul here 
was a man, two-and-twenty. He and I 
| had been not only father and son to each 
| other, we had been friends, lovers almost, 
heart-and-soul companions—comrades in 
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the truest sense. We were never parted; 
we shared and shared alike. We had slept 
in garrets, in cellars, in hovels, in palaces 
—aye, friends, it is true—in forests and 
barns, and Heaven knows where and how. 
We had feasted and starved, had been 
courted and laughed at, bowed to and buf- 
feted. Oh, there was colour enough, and we 
never wearied ! Sometimes fortune smiled 
upon us, and we saw golden clouds and 
fairy ships riding on them; sometimes 
fortune frowned upon us, and the rain 
poured down. Ugh! how it soaked 
through our clothes to our skins! But it 
always passed away, this discomfort, and 
we were again as happy as harmless busy 
days can make a man. For look you, 
friends, we did no man or woman harm. 
By good or bad luck we had not learnt to 
cheat or lie. We simply trudged along 
the road of life together, boy and man, 
and laughed when we could—and made 
others laugh sometimes—and did not 
always cry when the stones cut our feet. 
So I grew older, and Paul grew younger; 
for that is the way of life until we reach 
the turning-point, which I had passed 
when Paul became a man. He was two- 
and-twenty, young enough for love. We 
happened to have money in our pockets, 
enough for the day, and, making for a 
certain town, our road lay through a 
forest.” 

At this point he suddenly stopped, and 
said: 

“What I have now to tell is not for 
every ear. To three of my oldest friends 
whom I see among you”—he indicated 
them by name—“ I will relate the conclu- 
sion of my story. If they express them- 
selves satisfied it will, unless the ways of 
the isle are altered, be sufficient to convince 
you that the daughter I have brought with 
me is worthy of your love and confidence. 
You see, Margaret,” he said, turning to 
the woman, “ we must comply with the 
unwritten laws of the isle. You have won 
favour by your singing, but that is a trick; 
- it will be best to win a welcome upon more 
solid grounds than a woman’s tuneful 
voice.” 

“They have to approve of me first?” 
questioned the woman thoughtfully. 

“Tt is not the most gracious way of 
putting it.” 


| “But it is the straight way,” quickly 
| interrupted Margaret. 

“Yes, it is the straight way. You are 
right, Margaret.” 

“Do not forget,” said Margaret then, 
“that I have also to approve of them,” 
with a nod in the direction of the islanders 
who were grouped around. “If Ido not 
like them I shall-not care to stay.” 

The islanders expressed approval of her 
words, and one said: “That is honestly 
spoken.” 

“ Nor,” added the woman, “ shall I care 
to stay unless I feel they “are glad to have 
me.” 

“ They will be glad,” said Matthew. 
“ Onur first concern is to know who will 
give us shelter till the matter is decided.” 

A dozen voices answered him at once, 
all eagerly expressing hearty friendshipand 
good-will, and Matthew, laughing, was 
about to accept the offer most agreeable 
to him, when Margaret held up her hand 
and checked him. “Have you not,” she 
asked, ‘‘an empty house or shed—either 
will do—which we can occupy till all of 
us have made up our minds about each 
other ?” 

They fell in with her mood, admiring 
her independent spirit. Mauvain’s house 
was unoccupied, and being furnished, was 
ready to receive a tenant. The islanders 
offered it to Matthew Sylvester, who ac- 
cepted it. He had not returned to the 
Silver Isle empty-handed. Boxes filled 
with all kinds of paraphernalia, cages con- 
taining strange birds, with many curious 
oddments, lay about the beach. These 
were removed into Mauvain’s house, and 
in the evening, while Margaret was busy 
setting the place in order—for even if they 
did not take up their residence on the isle, 
they would have to wait for a ship to bear 
them away—Matthew Sylvester, closeted 
with the friends he had named, concluded 
the story of his adventures. 

“Do you think you could be happy 
here, Margaret ? ” asked Paul. 

“We shall miss the old life,” she xe- 
plied. 

“We might give them a taste of our 
quality here,” said Paul with a gay smile. 

“ Supposing the people are not Prri- 
tans,” added Margaret with a wry face. 
‘* T like people who like to laugh.” 
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